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PREFACE 

The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  identified 
with  Lincoln  House    Association,  and  Ellis  Memorial  Settle- 
ment House  for  a  period  of  six  years.     During  this  time, 
observations  of  the  physical  and  social  problems  in  the  New 
York  Streets  of  the  South  End  have  been  so  perplexing  that 
this  study  was  undertaken  of  their  contributions  to  the  de- 
terioration of  this  area  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  evils 
might  be  checked  before  they  affected  other  sections  of  the 
city. 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  Calvin  H.  Yuill,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Housing  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Boston;  Mr.  Frank  K.  Malley  and  Staff  of  the  Boston  City 
Planning  Board;  the  Commissioners  of  the  various  City  Depart- 
ments; The  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies;  Mr.  Edward 
O'Mara,  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  Boston  Juvenile  Court; 
Captain  Keating  of  Police  Station  #4;  Mr.  John  Kingman  of 
Lincoln  House  Association;  Miss  Jane  R.  McCrady  of  Ellis 
Memorial  Settlement  H0use;  and  the  public  and  private  social 
agencies  who  so  generously  shared  their  facilities  and 
knowledge. 

INTRODUCTION 


The  first  World  War  left  in  its  wake  an  economic  de- 
pression and  human  suffering  never  to  be  forgotten.  More 
and  more  people  are  today  coming  to  accept  the  concept  of 
social  planning  to  avoid  the  dramatic  post-war  experiences 
of  the  first  World  War. 

The  "laissez  faire"  theory  of  government  proved  to  be 
a  questionable  method  of  handling  the  welfare  of  the  popu- 
lace during  President  Hoover's  administration.     States  needed 
federal  aid  due  t'o  industrial  failures,  droughts  and  floods 
during  1929  in  order  to  relieve  human  suffering. 

But  eventually  the  national  government  driven  by 
mounting  evidence  of  destitution  assumed  a  very  large 
part  of  the  additional  costs  of  relief  made  necessary 
by  unemployment  and  drought . ^ 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  many  who  were  not 
converted  to  the  theory  of  public  assistance  by  the 
national  government  had  yielded  only  to  the  relentless 
pressure  of  necessity.     For  example,  late  in  1931,  Presi- 
dent Hoover  declared  himself  opposed  to  any  direct  or 
indirect  government  dole,  because  he  regarded  the  so- 
called  dole  as  in  part  responsible  for  the  depression 
in  Europe  and  also  because  he  thought  the  need  could  be 
met  first  by  the  voluntary  agencies  and  then  by  local 
governments. 

A  few  months  later,  in  July,  1932,  he  asked  Congress 
for  three  hundred  million  dollars  to  be  made  available 
to  the  states  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
in  the  form  of  loans  or  advance  for  relief.     As  the 
money  was  borrowed  by  some  states  with  no  intention  of 


1    Grace  Abbott,  From  Relief  to  Social  Security ,  p.  25 
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repayment  and  as  others  had  constitutional  prohibitions 
against  borrowing,  this  scheme  did  not  meet  the  existing 
needs.    Nevertheless,  with  this  pseudo  loan  of  federal 
aid,  and  with  Mr.  Fred  Croxton  in  charge  of  state  rela- 
tions, a  very  useful  beginning  of  a  national  aid  scheme 
and  of  state  supervision  of  local  relief  was  worked  out 
under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  system  of 
relief  loans  to  the  states.** 

This  set-up  continued  to  exist,  attended  by  social 

fluctuations  until  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  President  of 

the  United  States  in  1933,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 

history  of  this  country,  through  his  humanitarian  leadership, 

social  planning  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  was  taken 

over  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  promptly  asked  Congress  for  a  better 
federal  relief  law  and  larger  appropriations.    No  one 
was  to  go  hungry.  (.  ...        The  federal  government  made 
good  the  President's  promise  by  paying  up  to  99  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  relief  in  states  in  which  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  found  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  was  to  be  kept,  the  federal  government 
must  carry  approximately  the  whole  of  the  emergency  re- 
lief burden.3 


Federal  Relief  and  the  Social  Security  Program  have 
demonstrated  their  merits  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 


•» 

States.     Today,  the  wisdom  of  social  planning  is  being  brought 
into  sharp  focus  by  the  use  of  unit  system  sugar  rationing 
books,  and  point  system  rationing  stamps  for  consumer's 
goods. 

If  social  planning  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  done 
by  the  federal  government  is  accepted  as  a  remedy  for  social 

2  Ibid.,  p.  26 

3  Ibid. ,  pp.  26,27 
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problems  of  this  country,  then  city  planning  should  be  a 
solution  to  problems  involving  social  well-being  of  the  peopl 
in  communities  where  deteriorated  areas  or  slum  districts  are 
allowed  to  exist. 

Through  city  planning  a  community  should  furnish  its 
inhabitants': 

Order  -  security  of  life  and  property  through  the  medium 
of  an  efficient  government. 

Economic  well-being  -  security  of  income  through  an 

efficient  system  of  productive  in- 
dustry. 

Physical  well-being  -  or  health  and  sanitation  through 

public  health  agencies. 
Constructive  use  of  leisure  time  -  recreation  through 

organized  and  directed  play. 
Ethical  standards  -  a  system  of  morality  supported  by 

the  organized  community. 
Intellectual  diffusion  -  education  through  free  and  pub- 
lic institutions  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Free  avenues  of  expression  -  means  by  which  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  community  might  freely 
express  themselves;  free  newspapers 
and  public  forums. 

Democratic  forms  of  organization  -  community-wide  organi- 
zations through  which  the  entire 
community  might  express  its  thoughts 
and  see  that  its  will  is  done. 

Spiritual  motivation  -  religious  associations  which  might 

diffuse  throughout  all  forms  of 
community  organization  the  religious 
or  spiritual  motive.4 

Considering  these  concepts  there  develop  three  purposes 

for  this  study:     (l)  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 

physical  and  social  problems  in  the  New  York  Street  Area  of 

the  South  End  of  Boston  which  have  caused  deterioration; 


4    Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  The  Community ,  pp.  14,  15 
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(2)  efforts  to  prevent  this  deterioration;  (3)  suggestions 
for  the  future. 

In  developing  this  thesis,  the  following  questions  are 
in  the  writer's  mind: 

1.  Why  is  this  area  of  the  South  End  so  much  worse  than 
others? 

2.  Who  lived  here  before  deterioration  commenced;  why? 

3.  What  forces  effected  deterioration? 

4.  Why  did  not  Boston  as  a  city  of  culture  notice  and 
check  these  forces? 

5.  Why  did  the  city  allow  this  condition  to  become  chronic? 

6.  What  efforts  have  social  agencies  made  to  remedy  the 
social  problems  of  these  people  whom  they  contact  from 
this  area? 

7.  Were  the  people  interested  in  the  services  which  these 
social  agencies  offered  according  to  their  functions? 

8.  Is  the  public  concept  of  the  standards  of  living  of 
these  people  justifiable? 

9.  Why  do  they  accept  such  living  conditions  and  remain 
in  this  area? 

10.     How  does  living  in  this  area  effect  the  social  outlook 
of  the  inhabitants? 
The  New  York  Streets  of  the  South  End  are  the  six  blocks 
between  Albany  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue:     Seneca,  Oneida, 
Oswego,  Genesee,  Rochester,  and  Troy  Streets.     They  are  part 


of  Census  Tract  I^,  so  in  the  study,  figures  for  the  whole 
tract  will  be  used  or  designated  when  recent  figures  by  the 
block  system  are  not  used. 

Methods  of  procedure  used  in  the  study  were:    Visits  to 
city  departments  and  social  agencies;  interviews  with  resi- 
dents and  former  residents;  knowledge  culled  from  six  years 
experience  in  South  End  social  agencies;  historical  and 
statistical  material. 


CHAPTER  I 

Origin  and  Historical  Background  of  the  New  York  Street  Area 


To  understand  the  origin  and  historical  background  of 
the  New  York  Street  area  of  the  South  End,  one  must  compre- 
hend the  growth  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  territory  and  popu- 
lation. 

1.  Boston  in  1630 

Since  the  days  of  William  Blackstone,  the  first 
white  inhabitant,  Boston  has  undergone  many  changes  but 
none  greater  than  that  of  shape  and  size.    By  levelling 
and  filling,  the  original  peninsula,  upon  which  William 
Blackstone  settled  in  the  spring  of  1625  and  to  which 
in  the  summer  of  1630  he  invited  John  Winthrop  has  al- 
most trebled  in  area  and  has  so  changed  its  waterfront 
that  hardly  a  foot  of  the  shoreline  of  old  Boston  re- 
mains.   One  may  obtain  an  idea  of  how  extensive  the  fill- 
ing has  been  from  the  fact  that  the  original  peninsula 
from  the  neck  north  of  the  line  of  Dover  Street  com- 
prised four  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres  for  Boston 
proper,  as  it  was  before  any  filling  of  the  coves  and 
creeks  which  indented  the  shores. ^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  America 
was  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  nation.    Just  a  decade  pre- 
viously, the  Pilgrims  had  set  their  feet  on  the  now  famous 
Plymouth  Rock.     It  was  only  natural  that  in  hewing  a  new 
civilization  from  a  virgin  country  that  geographical  and 
social  changes  would  result. 


2.  The  Districts 

John  Winthrop  and  his  associates  established  them- 
selves chiefly  within  the  district  now  bounded  by  Milk, 


5    State  Street  Trust  Company,  Boston's  Growth,  p.  5 


Bromf ield,  Tremont  and  Hanover  Streets.     The  North  End 
was  next  settled.  The  boundary  between  this  new  section 
and  the  older  one,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  South 
End,  was  the  old  canal  or  Mill  Creek,  which  ran  from  the 
present  Causeway  Street  to  Haymarket  Square,  then  through 
Blackstone  and  North  Streets  to  North  Market  Street.  A 
third  division,  situated  to  the  west  and  north  of  Beacon 
Hill,  was  occupied  somewhat  later  and  became  known  as  the 
West  End.     These  names  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
town  or  city  have  been  retained,  but  the  boundaries  of 
all  but  the  North  End  changed  with  the  growth  of  the 
community .6 

While  individuals  were  permitted  to  select  their  own 
home  cites,  their  choice  was  governed  by  their  need  for  each 
other's  protection  from  the  Indians. 


3.    Population  Trends 
Boston  offered  economic  advantages  to  early  settlers 
from  the  beginning,  because  of  the  f avorableness  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  abundance  of  excellent  water  which  was  found 
everywhere.     Shipping,  fishing,  trading  and  the  lumber  in- 
dustry were  the  initial  business  ventures  of  this  new  colony. 
Although  the  men  did  the  manual  labor,  the  women  were  in- 
dustrious too.     Today  Boston  is  known  throughout  the  world 
for  its  inheritance  from  these  women  of  the  art  of  preparing  • 
baked  beans  and  brown  bread. 

In  1790,  Boston  was  a  small  closely-knit  town  any 
part  of  which  was  easily  reached  by  foot.     The  traders 
lived  fairly  close  to  their  counting  houses  and  could 
conveniently  return  home  for  the  mid-day  meal.  There 
was  no  great  gap  between  classes  and  therefore  no  desire 
for  sectional  distribution.     But  as  the  town  grew,  as 
the  well-to-do  became  wealthy,  and  as  the  outlying  dis- 


6    Robert  A.  Woods,  The  City  Wilderness,  p.  10 


tricts  became  more  accessible,  the  people  spread  out  and 
at  the  same  time  were  localized  in  distinctive  areas. 

In  1816,  when  Beacon  Street  was  being  built,  there  were 
not  enough  men  to  build  the  dam,  so  two  thousand  men  were 
commissioned  from  Ireland,  which  was  the  first  large  impor- 
tation of  men  to  Boston.     Another  wave  of  Irish  came  to  Boston 
after  the  famine  of  1840.     As  the  news  spread  over  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  of  the  economic  opportunities  offered  here, 
those  living  nearest  came  first. ° 

Boston  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population  during  the 
first  ten  years.     Those  who  could  afford  to  raise  their  stan- 
dard of  living  did  so,  and  this  was  natural. 

The  location  and  type  of  business  cause  the  property 
around  it  to  have  a  tendency  to  increase  or  decrease  in 
value.     The  early  settlers  were  similar  to  the  landlords  in 
the  South  End  today  in  that  if  their  residences  were  intruded 
upon  by  industry  they  visualized  big  business  buying  their 
property  at  a  high  price.     Then,  as  is  true  today,  the 
realization  that  the  high  values  set  on  property  would  not 
materialize  as  gains  in  the  near  future,  caused  many  to  let 
it  run  down. 

Both  the  North  End,  which  in  its  more  prosperous 
days  had  contained  many  fine  mansions,  and  the  elegant 
but  eminently  respectable  Fort  Hill,  had  once  been 
purely  residential,  but  the  encroachment  of  trade  impaired 


7  Oscar  Handlin,  A  Study  _in  Acculturation,  p.  18 

8  Conversation  with  an  old  resident  of  the  South  End. 
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their  f ashionableness ,  draining  off  many  old  dwellers. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  proximity  of  business  gave  real- 
estate  a  highly  speculative  value;  because  it  was  unpro- 
fitable to  make  or  maintain  improvements  where  there  was 
a  marked  discrepancy  between  the  value  pla.ced  on  the 
property  by  the  owner  and  its  value  for  any  uses  to  which 
it  could  immediately  be  put,  landlords  permitted  their 
buildings  to  deteriorate.     Their  prime  object  was  to 
avoid  expense  and  to  rent  at  a  price  sufficient  for  mere 
upkeep  while  waiting  to  sell.^ 

Most  of  the  well-knit  nationality  groups  have  a  tendency 
to  concentrate  in  a  given  area  where  those  with  whom  they 
have  much  in  common  are  found.     One  can  understand  that  con- 
sciousness of  kind  among  the  Irish  is  as  strong  today  as  it 
was  when  they  first  migrated.     This  may  be  observed  in 
politics  especially,  so  one  does  not  question  why  many  of 
those  who  could  afford  to  move  away  from  their  country-men 
did  not.     Common  interests,  joys,  sorrows  and  experiences 
often  set  the  patterns  of  behavior  of  groups. 

In  this  transition  originated  the  Boston  slums, 
precisely  the  housing  the  Irish  needed.     Near  the  wharves 
and  cheap  in  rent,  these  localities  became  the  first 
home  of  such  immigrants  in  Boston.    Newcoming  Irishmen, 
nostalgic  for  the  Emerald  Isle,  gravitated  towards  these 
vicinities,  augmenting  the  number  of  Irish  already  there, 
and  making  their  countrymen  reluctant  to  leave  the  home- 
like community  even  when  they  could.    As  a  result  there 
were  few  natives  in  the  North  End  and  Fort  Hill  and  even 
fewer  non-Irish  aliens,  for  these  groups  fled,  sacrific- 
ing other  interests  in  order  to  avoid  the  decline  in 
social  status  that  resulted  in  remaining. 

Several  towns  convenient  to  these  two  primary  Irish 
settlements  received  those  who,  leaving  the  low  and  re- 
claimed land  to  foreign  laborers,  plant  themselves  in 
the  suburbs  availing  of  frequent  omnibuses,  or  of  special 
trains  to  reach  the  city.     Each  of  these  districts 


9    Handlin,  op.cit. ,  pp.99,  100 


experienced  approximately  the  same  evolution.     At  first 
penetrated  only  by  the  very  rich,  and  then  by  other  na- 
tives -  English,  Scotch  and  Germans,  they  gradually 
attracted  some  of  the  more  affluent  Irishmen  after  1845. 
When  industries  existed  in  these  places  the  employees 
sought  homes  nearby;  but  as  long  as  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation continued  high,  the  Irish  poor  who  worked  in 
Boston  were  prevented  from  commuting.     They  surmounted 
this  last  obstacle  only  in  the  1850" s  when  the  horse- 
railroad  stretched  from  Scollay  Square  throughout  the 
whole  Metropolitan  region  and  threw  open  sections  which 
therefore  had  preserved  their  exclusiveness  by  steep 
rates.    The  law  which  chartered  these  lines  limited  fares 
to  five  cents  and  provided  for  round-trip  tickets  at  six 
and  eight  cents,  loosening  a  floodgate  and  by  the  1860's 
the  outskirts  of  Boston  were  filled  with  Irish  Immi- 
grants.^0 

The  West  End,  Charlestown,  the  South  End,  and  even 
the  remotest  environs  felt  the  shift  in  population.  As 
the  Irish  pre-emptied  the  North  End  and  South  Cove,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  every  class  abandoned  their 
homes  to  move  into  the  West  End  which  then  included  some 
of  the  choicest  residences  in  the  city,  particularly  on 
the  South  side  of  Beacon  Hill. 

The  ultimate  housing  of  the  Irish  required  an  exten- 
sive process  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  Boston  real 
estate.     The  simplest  form  was  conversion  of  old  mansions 
and  disused  warehouses  into  tenements.     In  many  cases, 
boarding  house  keepers,  wishing  to  profit  by  the  new  de- 
mand, took  over  properties  which,  after  a  few  alterations 
emerged  as  multiple  dwellings.     In  other  cases,  a  sub- 
lease system  developed  whereby  a  contractor,  usually 
Irish  himself  and  frequently  a  neighborhood  tradesman, 
leased  an  old  building  at  an  annual  rental,  subdivided 
it  into  immigrant  flats,  and  sub-rented  it  at  weekly 
rates.     Sometimes  the  structure  passed  through  the  hands 
of  several  agents,  completely  severing  control  from 
ownership.     Solely  interested  in  immediate  income,  hav- 
ing the  welfare  of  neither  the  building  nor  the  tenants 
at  heart,  sub-landlords  encouraged  a  host  of  evils,  while 
the  occupants  suffered  from  their  merciless  inflictions. 
By  this  metamorphosis  houses  long  inhabited  by  the  well- 
to-do  class  of  people  are  vacated  by  them  for  others  in 
more  fashionable  quarters,  and  then  a  less  fortunate 
class  of  folk  occupy  for  a  while;  they  move  to  make  room 


10    Ibid. ,  p.  106 


for  another  class  on  the  descending  scale  —  till  houses, 
once  fashionable,  become  neglected,  dreary  tenements  into 
which  the  families  of  low-paid  and  poverty-smitten  crowd 
by  the  dozens.  * 


4.     Construction  Period  by  the  South  Cove 

Association 
(1830-1845  ) 

In  the  early  growth  of  all  cities,  expansion  has  been 
accelerated  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  private  enter- 
prise and  city  governments  with  the  understanding  that  common 
interests  and  welfare  of  all  were  to  be  served.  Although 
much  is  heard  of  the  avarice  of  real  estate  promoters,  their 
foresight  is  needed  to  prevent  overcrowding  where  populations 
increase  such  as  Boston's  did  in  1830.     Such  enterprises  also 
represent  future  possibilities  for  the  city. 

The  South  Cove  development  was  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  South  Cove  Associates,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1833  with  a  capital  of  $414,500,  the  stock  of  which  was 
divided  into  five  hundred  dollar  shares.     They  bought 
two  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
square  feet  of  flats  at  an  average  price  of  twelve  cents 
per  foot,  together  with  such  marsh  and  upland  at  Roxbury 
as  were  necessary  to  protect  their  rights.     Work  was  be- 
gun in  1836,  and  by  November,  1839,  fifty-five  acres  had 
been  reclaimed,  and  seventy-seven  finally  added  to  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  $316,084.    Material  for  the  fill  came 
from  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  in  boats  and  from  Brighton 
by  railroad.     The  fill  required  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  cubic  yards,  and  involved  the  construction  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  sea  wall,  and  three 
miles  of  new  streets.    The  Old  Colony  Railroad  bought  the 
land  where  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  terminal 
now  is,  paying  for  its  land  in  stock.     The  United  States 
Hotel,  subsequently  sold,  was  erected  on  their  land  by 
the  South  Cove  Associates.     The  filling  of  the  South  Cove 


11    Ibid. .  p.  107 


rescued  from  the  tide-water  all  of  the  low  land  east  on 
Harrison  Avenue  from  Essex  Street  to  South  Boston  Bridge, 
and  added  to  Boston  a  territory  almost  twice  the  size  of 
the  Common.     Further  filling  of  the  South  Cove  was 
carried  on  in  1847  under  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  who  was  given  authority  to  contract 
for  filling  the  marsh  lands  known  as  the  South  Bay  on 
the  southerly  side  of  Boston  Neck. 12 


5.     The  South  End 
The  writer's  knowledge  and  concept  of  Boston's  South 
End  results  from  six  years'  experience  as  a  neighborhood 
worker  in  the  area,  and  is  harmonious  with  Dr.  Dorion' s  and 
Miss  Antin's  descriptions  because  the  same  conditions  exist 
there  today: 

Without  any  exaggeration  whatever,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed that  here  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  districts 
in  the  world.     Some  twenty  nationalities  elbow  one 
another  within  the  limits  of  this  section  of  the  city  and 
total  in  such  numbers  that  no  less  than  ninety-seven  per 

cent  of  this  population  is  of  foreign  extraction.   (  ) 

The  South  End  has  about  it  features  that  characterize  it 
and  stamp  it  with  individuality;  and  yet  it  resembles 
many,  and  that  because  of  its  peculiar  cosmopolitan 
nature.     Other  sections  are  Italian,  or  Jewish,  or  Negro, 
or  contain  two  or  three  nationalities  in  preponderant 
numbers;  the  South  End  is  Italian,  and  Negro,  and  several 
other  nationalities,  not  forgetting  always  those  who  must 
be  called  Americans.     Other  sections  are  perhaps  more 
foreign  than  the  South  End  in  the  sense  that  they  give 
the  color  and  create  the  atmosphere  of  some  particular 
Old  World  community,  due  to  the  large  number  of  one  race 
there  is  to  be  found.     In  such  places  nationalities 
crowd  in,  and  live  in  and  to  themselves,  alien  in  spirit 
and  custom,  foreign  cities  within  the  American  municipali- 
ty.    The  South  End  is  new  America  in  the  making,  the 
isolation  for  the  most  part  broken  down,  various  peoples 
mingling  together  and  many  races  cast  into  the  melting 
pot. 13 


12  State  Street  Trust  Co.,  Boston' s  Growth,  1910,  p.  37 

13  E.C.E.  Dorion,  The  Redemption  of  the  South  End,  p.  18 


The  Area  covered  by  the  district  commonly  known  as 
the  South  End  is  about  half  a  square  mile  in  extent.  In 
it  live  some  fifty  thousand  people,     («     ,.#)  many  living 
on  the  verge  of  poverty,  often  in  actual  want;  and 
surrounded  by  saloons  and  places  catering  to  lower  in- 
stincts thereby  providing  a  splendid  soil  for  vice  de- 
gradation, misery  and  attending  social  problems.  14 

The  South  End  is  a  place  of  cheap  tenements  and 
lodging  houses.     It  was  once,  back  fifty  years  or  more, 
the  abiding  place  of  the  rich.    Now  their  mansions  are 
the  sheltering  place  of  the  poor.    Evolution,  or  devolu- 
tion, has  done  its  work. 

As  one  walks  the  streets  of  the  South  End,  he  is 
impressed  with  the  many  racial  traits  encountered.  The 
largest  single  population  group  is  Irish,  with  the  Jews 
second.     There  are  also  large  numbers  of  British- 
Americans  and  Negroes.     Side  by  side  with  these  live,  in 
lesser  numbers,  but  in  no  insignificant  groups  by  any 
means,  English,  German,  Scotch,  Italian,  Greek,  Syrian, 
Scandinavian,  French,  Austrian,  and  Armenian.    The  section 
also  has  its  Chinatown.     In  some  of  the  schools  every 
European  nation  is  represented.    Morgan  Memorial,  which 
has  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  this  section  to  ascertain 
the  various  nationalities,  states  that  all  continents 
except  Australia  have  contributed  to  this  population. 
About  three  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent  are  Protestant . 15 

But  what  of  the  people  and  what  do  they  do?  Econo- 
mic condition  is  of  utmost  importance  if  one  is  to  under- 
stand the  section  and  secure  some  conception  of  the  work 
to  be  done.    A  careful  census  reveals  laborers  in  large 
numbers  including  cooks,  waiters,  laundry  workers,  clerks. 
In  other  words,  the  South  End  is  peopled,  for  the  most 
part,  by  those  who  are  untrained.     However,  in  this  dis-  ' 
trict  of  lodging  houses  there  are  large  numbers  of  young 
Americans  who  have  come  from  the  country  to  start  out 
in  various  lines  of  industrial  life.    Very  limited  econo- 
mic resources  characterize  all  who  live  in  this  area; 
They  are  unprepared  to  meet  reverses,  hard  times,  loss 
of  position,  sickness. 

Dover  Street  is  intersected  near  its  eastern  end  by 
Harrison  Avenue.    That  is  the  heart  of  the  South  End 

14  Ibid. ,  p.  19 

15  Ibid. ,  p.  20 


ghetto;  its  northern  end  belongs  to  the  realm  of  China- 
town.   Multifarious  business  bursts  through  the  narrow 
shop  doors  and  overruns  the  basements,  sidewalk  and 
street  itself  in  pushcarts  and  open-air  stands.  Its 
multitudinous  population  bursts  through  the  greasy  tene- 
ment doors,  and  floods  the ' corridors,  the  doorsteps,  the 
gutters,  the  side  streets. 

Rarely  is  Harrison  Avenue  asleep;  even  more  rarely 
is  it  clean.    Even  Passover  cannot  quite  accomplish  this 
feat.     Although  the  tenements  may  be  scrubbed  to  their 
remote  corners  on  this  one  occasion,  the  cleansing  stops 
at  the  curbstone.    A  great  deal  of  the  filthy  rubbish 
accumulated  in  a  year  is  pitched  into  the  street,  often 
through  the  windows  and  what  the  ashman  on  his  daily 
round  does  not  remove  is  left  to  be  trampled  to  powder, 
in  which  form  it  steals  back  into  the  houses  from  which 
it  was  so  lately  removed. 

The  City  Fathers  provide  soap  and  water  for  the 
slums,  in  the  form  of  excellent  schools,  kindergartens, 
and  branch  libraries.     There  they  stop  at  the  curbstone 
of  the  people's  life.     They  cleanse  and  discipline  the 
children's  minds,  but  their  bodies  they  pitch  into  the 
gutter.     There  are  no  parks  and  almost  no  playgrounds 
space  in  the  Harrison  Avenue  district  —  such  as  there 
are,  have  been  wrenched  from  the  city  by  public-spirited 
citizens  who  have  no  offices  in  City  Hall.    No  wonder 
the  ashman  is  not  more  thorough;  he  learns  from  his 
masters. ^ 


It  is  a  pity  to  have  it  so  in  a  queen  of  enlightened 
cities  like  Boston.     If  we  of  the  twentieth  century  do 
not  believe  in  baseball  as  much  as  in  philosophy,  we 
have  not  learned  the  lesson  of  modern  science,  which 
teaches,  among  other  things,  that  the  body  is  the  nursery' 
of  the  soul;  the  instrument  of  our  moral  development; 
the  secret  chart  of  our  devious  progress  from  worm  to 
man.     The  great  achievement  of  recent  science  of  which 
we  are  so  proud  has  been  the  deciphering  of  the  hierogly- 
phic of  organic  nature.     To  worship  the  facts  and  neglect 
the  implications  of  the  message  of  science  is  to  applaud 
the  drama  without  taking  the  moral  to  heart.     And  we 
certainly  are  not  taking  the  moral  to  heart  when  we  try 


16  Mary  Ant in,  The  Promised  Land,  p.  297 
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to  make  a  hero  out  of  the  boy  by  such  foreign  appliances 
as  grammar  and  algebra,  while  utterly  despising  the 
fittest  instrument  for  his  uplifting,  the  boy's  own 
body.1? 

6.     The  New  York  Street  Area 
According  to  the  1910  records  of  the  Boston  Street  Lay- 
ing Department,  the  New  York  Streets  were  laid  out  in  1844, 
and  accepted  as  public  streets  by  the  city  in  1856. 
Mr.  Francis  Jackson,  clerk  and  surveyor  for  South  Cove 
Corporation,  proposed  naming  the  streets  after  various 
sections  of  New  York.  1® 

The  land  was  filled  in  about  1845  and  developed  by 
the  South  Cove  Corporation  with  small  lots  twenty  by 
forty-five  feet  facing  on  streets  only  thirty  feet  wide. 
The  single-family  row  houses  were  two  and  one-half 
stories  high.    During  a  land  boom  in  the  early  eighties 
the  individual  houses  were  replaced  by  tenements  of  four 
and  five  stories.    Now  the  six  blocks  are  reverting  to 
vacant  land.     At  one  time  the  population  was  largely 
Jewish  and  a  synagogue  was  built  across  from  the  Andrews 
Public  School.    By  1830  many  Italians  and  Greeks  had 
moved  into  the  area. 19 

The  Jews,  Negroes  and  Italians  are  inclined  as 
nationalities  to  form  groups  by  themselves  partly  from 
necessity  and  partly,  no  doubt ,  from  choice.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  they  began  to  take  possession  of  the 
New  York  Streets;  now  all  these  streets  except  Troy,  to-  • 
gether  with  that  part  of  Harrison  Avenue  near  them,  are 
preponderantly  in  possession  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews.2^ 

18  Conversation  with  Street  Commissioner  Sullivan  of  the 
City  Street-Laying  Department. 

19  City  Planning  Board  of  Boston,  Building  a  Better  Boston, 
p.  41 

20  Woods,  op_.  ci_t.  ,  p.  40 
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CHAPTER  II 

General  Description  of  the  New  York  Streets  at  Present 


1.  Land  Usage 

The  New  York  Streets  of  the  South  End  are  located  be- 
tween two  main  thoroughfares,  Harrison  Avenue  and  Albany- 
Street  in  Census  Tract  1^  which  has  a  net  area  of  24.96 


The  six  blocks  comprise  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  lots. 
They  contain  the  following: 

1.  One  School 

2.  Twenty-nine  tax-foreclosed  lots 

3.  Fourteen  bank-foreclosed  lots 

4.  Forty-three  vacant  lots  not  foreclosed 

5.  All  but  a  scant  few  buildings  contain  dwelling 
units 

70  per  cent  of  the  buildings  have  four  tene- 
ments 

23  per  cent  of  the  buildings  have  three  tene- 
ments average  4.16  rooms  each.  * 

6.  Synagogue 

7.  Storage  House 

8.  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supply  Company 

9.  Sheet  Metal  Works 

10.  Grocery  Store 

11.  Playground 

A  stranger  would  notice  a  variety  of  businesses  operat- 
ing on  Harrison  Avenue  and  Albany  Street.  Attractive 
American,  Greek,  Italian  and  Jewish  signs  on  windows  invite 

people  from  both  New  York  Streets  and  other  areas  to  come  in 
to  supply  their  needs  at  bargain  prices.     The  observing 


21  Boston  City  Planning  Board,  Income  &  Cost  Survey ,  p.  11 

22  Boston  City  Planning  Board,  Building  a  Better  Boston, p.  42 
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stranger  on  Harrison  Avenue  approaching  Seneca  Street  and 
walking  as  far  as  Rose  Street  would  notice  the  following: 

1.  Greek  Market  (  first  floor) 

2.  Coat  Factory  (second  floor) 

3.  Sailor  Cap  Factory  (third  floor) 

4.  Jewish  Butcher  Shop 

5.  Greek  Market 

6.  Greek  Grocery  and  Pastry  Company 

7.  Italian  Fish  Market 

8.  Seneca  Cash  Market 

9.  Bargain  Shop 

10.  Jewish  Meat  Market 

11.  G.  and  L.  Provision  Company 

12.  Chain  Grocery  Store 

13.  Vacant  Kosher  Market 

14.  Italian  Wholesale  Bakery 

15.  Vacant  Store 

16.  Jewish  Quality  Store 

17.  Grocery  Store 

18.  Fruit  Store 

19.  The  Empty  Paper  Bag  Company 

20.  Vacant  Store 

21.  Stop  and  Shop 

22.  Jewish  Meat  Market 

23.  American  Meat  Market 

24.  Vacant  Store 

25.  Dry  Goods  Store 

26.  Dry  Goods  Store 

27.  Jewish  Meat  Market  and  Delicatessen 

28.  Dry  Goods  Store 

29.  Meat  Market 

30.  Meat  Market 

31.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Store 

32.  Meat  Market 

33.  Grocery  Store 

34.  Ideal  Meat  Market 

35.  Vacant  Store 

36.  Italian  Retail  Bakery 

37.  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Company 

38.  Delicatessen-Liquor  and  Lunch  Room 

39.  Woolen  Retail  Store 

40.  Italian  Bakery 

Now  if  the  observer  walks  down  Rose  Street  to  Albany 
Street,  he  will  see  the  following  places  of  business  en  route 


back  to  Seneca  Street: 


1.  Candy  Store 

2.  Express  Company 

3.  Closed  Gas  Station 

4.  Gas  Station 

5.  Junk  Shop 

6.  Pipe  and  Supply  Company 

7.  Taxi  Company  Office 

8.  Transit  Company  Office 

9.  Dine  and  Dance 

10.  Junk  Shop 

11.  Poultry  Market 

Considering  that  this  area  was  primarily  established 
as  multiple  dwelling  space,  these  business  establishments 
have  been  an  intruding  wedge.     The  complexity  of  businesses 
carried  on  in  the  New  York  Street  Area  decreases  the  joy 
of  living  in  the  area.     The  apparent  lowered  attitude  toward 
homemaking  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  is  noticeable  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  residents  in  a  strictly  residential  area. 

A  criterion  of  neighborhood  and  community  organiza- 
tion is  land  use.     (.  a  mixture  of  residential  with 
commerical  and  industrial  property  seems  to  interfere 
with  the  organization  of  community  life. 23 

Those  residents  of  the  New  York  Streets  who  would 
cherish  the  kindness  and  common  courtesy  which  neighbor li- 
ness  connotes,  are  reluctant  to  form  close  relationships  with 
others  on  the  street  because  there  are  many  anonymous 
people  living  among  them  who  prefer  to  be  left  alone. 

In  reference  to  the  amount  of  business  carried  on  in 
the  area,  the  residents  do  not  have  to  go  outside  their  own 
boundaries  to  shop,  but  the  number  of  extraneous  people 


15 
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possessing  all  types  of  standards  of  social  conduct,  who 

come  into  their  area  to  trade  and  for  various  other  reasons, 

is  a  demoralizing  force  on  efforts  towards  organization  of 

community  life. 

According  to  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board: 

In  1924,  Boston  was  zoned  for  various  types  of 
residential,  business,  and  industrial  uses  similar  to 
the  zoning  in  many  other  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.    At  that  time  it  was  generally  believed  that 
urban  growth  would  continue  indefinitely  and  that  cen- 
tral business  districts  would  expand  into  nearby  resi- 
dential sections.     The  Zoning  Map  of  the  South  End  shows 
the  predominating  classification  to  be  for  industry  and 
for  local  and  general  business. 

The  hopes  for  expansion  did  not  materialize.  Many 
acres  held  for  business  at  high  prices  were  not  needed 
for  stores  and  offices;  and  yet  because  of  the  zoning, 
they  were  less  desirable  for  dwellings.     This  is  the 
situation  which  is  universally  recognized  as  unsound  and 
the  City  Planning  Board  is  now  preparing  a  program  for 
re-zoning. 

The  following  figures  show  the  difference  between 
Zoning  and  Land  Use.     180.79  acres  are  now  occupied  by 
dwellings  and  tax  exempt  property,  but  by  the  Zoning 
Map  only  73.17  acres  are  protested  by  residential  res- 
trictions.    26.89  acres  are  now  occupied  by  general 
business  but  existing  zoning  would  allow  the  develop- 
ment for  business  of  114.7  acres.  24 

Many  large  cities  of  America  were  built  without  plans 
for  their  future  growth  and  needs  being  anticipated,  but 
all  have  thrived.    The  early  settlers  deserve  credit  for 
their  ingenuity  and  excellent  management  of  the  natural  re- 
sources which  they  found  because  they  created* for  future 
generations,     foundations  which  make  this  country  one  of  the 


24    Boston  City  Planning  Board,  Building  a  Better  Boston, 
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most  desirable  places  in  the  world  to  live  in  from  a  social 
and  economic  point  of  view. 

The  growth  of  the  city  of  Boston  necessitated  the  en- 
couragement of  immigration  as  has  been  previously  mentioned. 
The  more  desirable  it  became  as  a  place  in  which  to  make  a 
living,  the  population  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  planning  was  considered,  the  pattern  of  many  sections 
had  been  established.     Zoning  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
City  Planning  is  a  scientific  technique  which  developed  in 
the  twentieth  century.     So  the  writer  does  not  wish  to 
appear  critical  in  this  study  while  developing  its  purpose, 
which  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  physical 
and  social  problems  in  the  New  York  Streets,  causing  its 
deterioration. 

Davie  outlines  the  advantages  of  zoning: 

1.  Zoning  stabilizes  real  estate  value.  To  the 
owner  of  neighboring  property  the  invasion  of  an  in- 
jurious use  often  spells  financial  ruin. 

2.  Zoning  promotes  the  peace  and  quiet  of  residen- 
tial districts.    Noisy  industries  are  kept  out. 

3.  Zoning  protects  residential  districts  from 
offensive  odors  and  reduces  the  amount  of  smoke,  dirt 
and  dust . 

4.  Zoning  results  in  orderly  community  growth. 
The  chaos  resulting  from  the  haphazard  mixing  of  con- 
flicting interests  is  avoided. 

5.  Zoning  promotes  home  ownership,  and  thus  tends 
to  stabilize  labor  conditions. 

6.  Zoning  fosters  a  wholesome  neighborhood  spirit 
and  greater  civic  pride. 

7.  Zoning  affords  a  better  basis  for  the  assess- 
ments of  property  for  taxations. 


4 


Figure  II 
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8.     Zoning  results  in  greater  total  tax  values. 
Though  it  tends  to  check  sudden  increases  in  land  values, 
this  results  in  spreading  out  these  values  over  a  much 
greater  area. 

In  short,  city  planning,  including  zoning,  consti- 
tutes a  fundamental  approach  to  the  solution  of  urban 
problems.     It  is  not  just  a  fanciful  idea;  it  has  met  the 
test  of  experience. ....  It  underlies  the  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  various  problems  of  our  common  life,  such  as 
traffic,  housing,  sanitation  and  recreation. 25 

2.  Population 

The  population  figures  in  this  study  are  for  the  whole 
of  Census  Tract  I2  because  figures  for  the  area  under  con- 
sideration were  not  available. 

TABLE  I.     CHANGES  IN  POPULATION.  TRACT  I2 

Total                   Population  Change 
Year  Population  Number         Per  Cent  

1920   7678 

1930   5231    -2447   -31.9 

1940   4231    -1000   -19.1 


The  above  figures  were  taken  from  the  unpublished 
material  of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

The  largest  decrease  in  population  is  shown  in  the  de- 
cade between  1920  and  1930,  -31.9  per  cent.     This  is  a  post- 
war period  and  the  beginning  of  the  depression.    Many  fac- 
tories closed  and  occupational  opportunities  were  waning  not 
only  in  Boston  but  throughout  the  United  States.  Economic 
conditions  became  so  acute  that  many  families  and  quasi- 


25    Maurice  R.  Davie,  Problems  of  City  Life ,  pp.  69,  70 


families  moved  from  one  section  to  another  to  live  with  rela- 
tives or  friends,  to  reduce  expenses. 

The  population  change  in  the  decade  1930  -  1940  was 
less  or  19.1  per  cent.    More  adequate  work  relief,  categori- 
cal relief  plus  general  relief,  enabled  many  people  to  main- 
tain stability.     The  large  number  of  renters  in  this  neigh- 
borhood is  a  factor  contributing  to  the  mobility  of  the 
populat  ion . 

According  to  the  City  Planning  Board: 

The  rate  of  Boston's  population  increase  has  been 
gradually  dropping  for  100  years.     For  the  decade  ending 
in  1840  the  peak  increase  of  52.1  per  cent  was  attained. 
The  subsequent  reduction  in  rate  was  somewhat  irregular; 
however,  it  did  not  become  serious  until  the  present 
century  when  the  rate  plummeted  from  25.1  per  cent  in 
1900,  to  4.4  per  cent  in  1930.  26 


3.    Racial  Groups 
Table  II.    Population  by  Color,  Tract  I2,  1940 


Number             Per  Cent 
Total  Population  4231    100.0 

a.  Native-born  whites  2390    56.5 

b.  Foreign-born  whites  1307    30.9 

c.  Non-white  534    12.6 


Unpublished  material  on  file  at  the  Boston  Council 

of  Social  Agencies 


Table  II  shows  the  color  and  proportion  of  foreign  born. 
Of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  whites  lo- 


26    City  Planning  Board,  The  People  of  Boston,  Vol.  2  Trends 
p.  2 
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cated  in  the  tract,  there  are  more  than  one-half  as  many 
foreign  born  whites  as  there  are  native  whites.     This  is 
interesting  from  an  ethnic  and  social  standpoint  consider- 
ing, immigration  restrictions  since  the  first  World  War. 
Reuter  says  this  concerning  population: 

The  problem  of  number,  the  problem  of  determining 
and  maintaining  the  ideal  ratio  between  the  number  of 
a  people  and  the  area  and  resources  of  the  land  they 
inhabit  in  order  to  secure  what  was  conceived  as  the 
general  welfare,  has  quite  commonly  been  conceived  to 
be  the  whole  of  the  population  problem. 

But  the  quantity  phase  of  the  problem  may  be  in- 
significant as  compared  with  the  question  of  quality. 
That  there  is  no  virtue  in  numbers  as  such  was  early 
realized.     From  the  time  of  Aristotle  at  least  the  quali- 
ty of  the  people  received  some  attention.     In  the 
latter  day  thinking,  this  element  of  the  problem  has  re- 
ceived more  consideration; ... .the  emphasis  has  shifted 
temporarily  at  least,  from  the  economic  and  national  to 
the  social  point  of  view.     In  its  quality  aspect  the 
capacity  and  moral  growth.    No  increase  in  numbers, 
national  power  and  tribal  glory,  but  a  higher  level  of 
popular  capacity  and  welfare,  is  the  quality  element  of 
the  problem. 

Incidental  to  the  larger  problems  of  number  and 
quality  is  the  minor  problem  of  distribution;     In  this 
connection  the  racial  composition  is  of  first-rate  im- 
portance because  of  its  bearing  on  the  capacity  of  the 
group .  27 

Table  III.     Country  of  Birth  of  the  Four  Most 
Numerous  Groups  of  Foreign  Born,  Tract  I 2 

Country  of                                     Per  Cent  Foreign 
Birth                    Number                 Born  White 

Unpublished  material  on  file  at  the  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies 

27    Edward  Byron  Reuter,  Population  Problems,  p.  7 
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Table  III  shows  the  national  character  of  tract  I2  by- 
ranking  each  of  the  four  most  numerous  national  groups, 
namely;     Italians,  Greeks,  Russians  and  Asiatics. 

The  Italians  are  the  largest  group  and  most  closely- 
unified  one  in  the  South  End.     They  are  quite  self  sufficient 
except  for  their  dependence  for  work  in  outlying  districts. 
Their  stores  on  Harrison  Avenue  and  also  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii 
Church  on  Florence  Street  are  well  supported  by  them.  The 
Greeks  do  not  appear  to  be  as  well-knit  a  group  as  the 
Italians.     Although,  business  competition  is  keen  among  the 
Russian  Jews  on  Harrison  Avenue,  they  are  a  united  group. 
Mr.  Madison  Grant  describes  immigration: 

Taking  a  long  view  over  the  whole  history  of  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States  in  the  century  and  one- 
half  before  1930,  one  sees  that  approximately  half  of 
the  total  were  from  the  countries  of  Northern  and  West- 
ern Europe,  which  are  largely,  and  some  distinctly  Nordic 
in  population;  and  which  sent  no  people  who,  in  most 
cases,  were  not  easily  assimilated  by  the  native  Ameri- 
cans.   Most  of  these  came  in  during  the  first  century  of 
the  Republic's  life. 

After  1890  the  tide  turned  strongly  to  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  the  countries  of  which  in  1913  (the  last 
year  of  unrestricted  immigration)  sent  85  per  cent  of 
tne  total  as  against  15  per  cent  from  northern  and  west- 
ern Europe.     The  main  contributors  to  this  later  stream, 
often  called  the  "new  immigration"  as  distinct  from  the 
"old  immigration11  were,  in  order  of  importance;  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  New  York  Streets  of  Tract  I2  contain  people  of 

every  racial  stock  represented  by  the  countries  from  which 

28    Madison  Grant,  The  Conquest  of  a  Continent,  p.  234 
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immigrants  arrived  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

"The  typical  American  city,  therefore,  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  homogeneous  body  of  citizens,  but  of  human  be- 
ings with  most  diverse  national  backgrounds,  often  speak- 
ing different  languages,  following  a  great  variety  of 
customs,  habituated  to  different  modes  and  standards  of 
living  and  sharing  only  in  varying  degrees  the  tastes, 
the  belief s  and  ideals  of  their  native  fellow  city 
dwellers."  29 


Table  IV.     Citizenship  of  Foreign  Born  Whites 
21  Years  and  Over  by  Sex,  Tract  I 


Total 

Male 

Female 

All  Classes 

1273 

683 

590 

329 

194 

94 

46 

163 

266 

Citizenship  not  reported. 

. .  181 

97 

84 

United  States  Census ,  1940,  p.  33 


Table  IV  demonstrates  that  a  large  number  of  foreign 
born  people  in  this  district  appreciate  the  allegiance  they 
are  free  to  give  to  this  federal  governement  for  the  protec- 
tion and  opportunities  it  gives  them.     The  comparison  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  males  and  females  naturalized  and  those 
with  first  papers  is  worth  noting,  because  it  was  in  1921 
that  the  law  was  changed  so  that  a  woman  did  not  receive 
citizenship  through  her  husband's  naturalization.     Then,  too, 
many  foreign-born  women  were  not  independent  enough  to 
assert  their  rights  to  become  citizens  without  their  hus- 
band1 s  consent  until  after  the  Alien  Registration  Act.  Many 


29    Queen  and  Thomas,  The  City ,  p.  383 
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of  them  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  Citi- 
zenship Training  Classes  in  preparation  for  citizenship. 
Some  feared  deportation;  others  wished  to  "break  the  fetters 
of  their  former  homelands. 

The  number  of  aliens  in  this  tract  without  papers  is 
large.     Language  difficulties  and  illiteracy  are  prevalent 
among  this  group  depending  on  age. 

The  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  families  on  the  six 
streets  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  marital  status  of  this 
tract.    The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  foreign-born 
whites  and  native-born  whites  of  Catholic  religious  faith, 
which  presupposes  a  family  solidarity  concept,  prohibiting 
much  participation  in  divorce  or  common  law  habitation.  Only 
four  quasi-families  and  thirty-five  quasi-family  people  are 
reported  in  this  State  Census,  although  there  may  have  been 
widows  or  widowers. 

There  were  twnnty-eight . infant s  and  six  hundred  and 
seventy-one  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  sixteen  on 
the  six  streets.     This  was  anticipated,  as  the  number  of 
productive  people  from  seventeen  to  forty  years,  in  the  total 
population,  was  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  or  more  than  one 
third  of  the  total  population.    Many  foreign-born  adoles- 
cents marry  earlier  than  native  whites;  religious,  family 
and  racial  concepts  are  factors  which  must  be  recognized  in 
the  birth  rates.     The  percentage  of  small  children  and  young 

I 

86 
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adolescents  is  of  social  significance  in  this  area  as  will 
be  shown  in  Chapter  III  of  this  thesis. 

Only  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  people  were  reported  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifty-six  and  sixty-five,  while  the  number 
of  over  sixty-five  was  eighty-four.     These  figures  show 
that  in  1935  only  one-tenth  of  the  population  in  this  area 
would  be  considered  aged. 

The  classification  according  to  age  and  sex  shows  the 
industrial  and  political  possibilities  of  the  people  in  the 
New  York  Area  as  well  as  their  ability  to  increase  in  num- 
bers . 

4.  Occupations 
The  residents  of  the  New  York  Streets  are  engaged  in 
occupations  which  cover  many  fields  of  enterprise.  The 
writer  selected  at  random  from  Ward  3,  Precinct  9  a  list  of 
typical  occupations:  3^ 

cook                      sorter  porter 
printer                  janitor  welder 
cutter                  housewife  waitress 
housekeeper           peddler  mechanic 
brushmaker            packer  waiter 
cobbler                 cigar  maker  laundryman 
candy  maker           retired  custodian 
U.S.  Navy              newsdealer  weigher 
factory  hand         chauffeur  bootblack 
operator                tailor                   bar  tender 
fish  cutter           milliner  maid 
clerk                    U.S.  Army  salesman 

30    Ward  3,  Precinct  9,  City  of  Boston,  List  of  Residents  20 
Years  of  Age  and  Over,  January,  1,  1942,  p.  19 

< 
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The  above  occupations  show  that  few  of  the  people  in  the 
New  York  Streets  would  be  classified  as  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers,  because  the  majority  are  untrained.  The 
types  of  personalities  as  well  as  economic  status  are  partially 
revealed  by  this  list.     The  writer's  observations  in  this 
area  make  it  clear  that  many  of  these  people  are  victims  of 
uncontrollable  circumstances  and  have  had  little  opportunity 
for  self  cultivation. 

The  most  fundamental  social  activity  of  any  group 
is  the  economic  occupation  of  its  members.  On  the  one 
hand  these  occupations  indicate  inherent  and  acquired 
characteristics  of  the  people  which  lead  them  to  adopt 
certain  lines  of  work.  That  is,  the  vocations  express 
essential  qualities  of  mind  and  body  that  induce  their 

possessors  to  follow  specific  callings   The  tendencies 

of  trade  and  industry,  the  requirements  of  public  office 
and  personal  service,  present  the  field  of  usefulness 
for  the  workers.     These  two  factors  of  personal  ability 
and  social  demand  so  interact  through  business  organiza- 
tion as  to  establish  well-defined  types  of  employment. 
The  occupation  in  turn  fixes  its  mark  upon  the  individual 
by  developing  a  certain  set  of  habits  and  tendencies. 
As  a  result  appear  the  characteristics  reactions  and 
points  of  view  of  the  craftsman,  the  businessman  and  the 
professional  man. 

Equally  decisive  is  the  grade  of  employment.  This 
not  only  determines  in  general  the  degree  of  independence 
and  leisure  of  the  worker;  but  in  particular,  it  esta- 
blishes his  level  of  remuner ation.     Now,  while  it  is 
true  that  rate  of  wages  or  income  does  not  entirely  de- 
termine the  standard  of  living,  it  is  true  that  income 
supplies  the  economic  basis  for  commanding  the  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  of  life.3-1- 


31    Howard  Brown  Wools ton,  A  Study  of  the  Population  of 

Manhattanville ,  pp.  102,  103 
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5.  Housing 
Table  VI.    Occupied  Dwelling  Units 


Dwelling  Units  Number  Reporting 

Occupied  Persons  per  room 


Block        Total  by  1.51 

Street      Number    Occupied    Non  White    Number        or  more 


Seneca  13  66  24  66  3 

Oneida  14  103  15  103  4 

Oswego  15  104  14  101  4 

Genesee  16  43  2  43  2 

Rochester  17  90  23  90  2 

Troy  18  56  18  56   4 

Totals  462  96  459  15 


1940  Housing  Census,  p.  14 

Table  VI  shows  that  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dwell- 
ing units  in  the  New  York  Streets  are  occupied  by  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  persons  who  reported.     Of  this  num- 
ber ninety-six  were  occupied  by  non-white  inhabitants,  the 
majority  being  located  on  Seneca,  Rochester  and  Troy  Streets. 
Only  nineteen  of  the  total  number  reported  have  more  than 
1.51  persons  per  room.     The  overcrowding  of  rooms  is  obvious; 
it  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  section  1  that  each  of  the 
tenements  averages  4.16  rooms. 

Table  VII.    Dwelling  Units  Classified  According  To 

Year  of  Construction 


Number  1930  Built          1900  1899 

Block  Report-  to  1920  to        to  or 

Street        Number        ing  1940    1929  1919  before 

Seneca           13           79  0  0  6  73 

Oneida           14  122  0  0               85  37 

Oswego           15  119  0  0               63  37 

Genesee         16           63  0  0  24  39 

Rochester      17           97  0  0  32  65 

Troy               18   67  0         0  4  63 

Totals  547  n  O              ?,-]£  IWA 
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Table  VII  shows  that  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  dwell- 
ing units  were  reported.    Of  this  number  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  were  built  in  1899  or  before,  the  laxgest  num- 
ber being  on  Seneca,  Troy  and  Rochester  Streets.     It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  Table  V  these  same  streets  contain 
the  large  number  of  non-white  occupants. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  during  a  land  boom 
in  the  early  eighties  the  individual  houses  were  replaced  by 
tenements  of  four  and  five  stores.    Now  the  six  blocks  are 
reverting  to  vacant  land.     The  absence  of  new  buildings  be- 
tween 1919  and  1940  is  evidence  that  this  is  an  area  of 
deterioration.     "Statistics  of  new  construction  are  also  per- 
tinent indices  of  the  present  and  future  solidarity  of  an 
area. "  32 

Table  VIII.     Dwelling  Units  by  Contract  or 

Estimated  Rent 

Number  of  Average 
Street            Block     Dwellings      Reporting:     Mon.  Rent 

Seneca                   13             79  $15.59 
Oneida                    14           121  15.02 
Oswego                    15           119  16.17 
Genesee                  16             67  15.73 
Rochester              17            97  16.48 
Troy                        18             67  15.39 
Total  550 

U.S.  Housing  Census,  1940,  p.  14 

32    Elliot  and  Merrill,  Social  Disorganization,  p.  577 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  dwellings  reported  and  the 
largest  average  monthly  rents  were  paid  on  Seneca,  Oswego 
and  Troy  Streets*    The  small  disparity  in  the  amount  of 
average  rent  paid  may  appear  insignificant  but  housing  and 
rent  are  important  indices  to  the  economic  levels  and  in- 
comes of  the  people  located  here. 

Table  IX.     Dwelling  Units  by  Occupancy  and  Tenure 


Total  Total      Owner  Tenant  Vacant 

Structures  Dwelling  Occu-  Occu-    for  sale, 


Street 

Block 

Reporting 

Units 

pied 

pied 

or  rent 

Seneca 

13 

20 

79 

1 

65 

13 

Oneida 

14 

32 

122 

1 

102 

19 

Oswego 

15 

32 

119 

5 

99 

15 

Genesee 

16 

24 

67 

2 

41 

24 

Rochester 

17 

27 

97 

4 

86 

7 

Troy 

18 

32 

67 

2 

54 

11 

Totals 

167 

551 

15 

447 

89 

U.S.  Housing  Census,  1940,  Supp.  first  series  -  Housing 
Bulletin  for  Mass.  -  Boston  Block  Statistics,  p.  14 

Table  IX  shows  that  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  dwelling 
units  were  owner-occupied  or  tenant-occupied  in  the  total 
number  of  structures  reporting.     Only  fifteen  of  these 
structures  were  owner-occupied,  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  were  occupied  by  tenants.     The  streets  exhibiting  the 
largest  number  of  owner-occupied. -structures  were:  Oswego 
and  Rochester.     Home  ownership . cannot  be  counted  as  a 
criterion  for  a  decent  standard  of  living  in  the  New  York 
Streets.    Many  of  the  tenant-occupied  dwellings  are  rented 
by  respectable  people  who  stay  there  from  choice,  or  because 


of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control.  Home 
ownership  is  only  an  index  to  the  economic  level  of  an  area 
when  there  is  a  fair  enough  sampling  to  be  considered 
scientifically.     The  City  of  Boston's  Real  Estate  Division 
and  many  Boston  banks  own  property  on  the  New  York  Streets. 

Of  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  structures, 
eighty-nine  were  reported  vacant,  for  sale  or  rent.  This 
is  of  social  importance  to  a  neighborhood  worker  because  of 
the  many  problems  which  arise  in  this  area  through  unoccupied 
property,  which  affects  both  children  and  adults. 


Table  X.     Owner  Occupied  Units  by  Mortgage 

1940 


Street 

Block 

Number  Owner 
Occupied 

Mortgaged 

Seneca 

13 

0 

0 

Oneida 

14 

0 

0 

Oswego 

15 

0 

0 

Genesee 

16 

2 

2 

Rochester 

17 

4 

4 

Troy 

18 

2 

1 

Total  8 

7 

1940  Housing  Supplement  to  first  series  for  Mass.,  Boston 
Block  Statistics 

/ 

Table  X  reveals  that  of  the  fifteen  owner-occupied 


houses  in  the  New  York  area,  seven  of  the  eight  reported 
that  their  property  was  mortgaged.    Mortgage  status  depicts 
the  economic  insecurity  of  the  owner  who  occupies  the 
structure.     The  writer  believes  that  many  home  owners  found 


it  difficult  to  retain  their  equity  during  the  depression 

period  and  had  to  resort  to  loans.     Others  realizing  that 

they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  on,  mortgaged  their  property 

to  meet  their  needs,  because  many  tenants  were  not  meeting 

their  payments  promptly. 

However,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  category 
of  owner  includes  persons  and  families  who  have  made  a 
down  payment  and  assumed  from  one  to  three  mortgages. 
We  know  that  after  1929  many  thousands  of  people  lost 
their  homes  either  by  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  or 
by  sale  for  non-payment  of  taxes." 


Table  XI.     Dwelling  Units  By  State  of  Repair 
and  Plumbing  Equipment,  1940 


Dwelling  Units 

Needing 

Repair 

No 

No.  Re- 

or no 

Needing 

Private 

Street 

Block 

porting 

Private  Bath 

Repair 

Bath 

Seneca 

13 

60 

2 

0 

2 

Oneida 

14 

92 

5 

5 

0 

Oswego 

15 

93 

6 

6 

0 

Genesee 

16 

65 

13 

13 

0 

Rochester 

17 

91 

7 

7 

0 

Troy 

18 

67 

1 

0 

1 

Totals 

468 

34 

31 

3 

Table  XI  exposes  the  state  of  repair  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  dwelling  units  reporting.  Thirty-four 
needed  repair  or  had  no  private  bath,  while  31  needed  repair 
but  only  three  had  no  private  bath.     The  Table  is  interesting 
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to  the  writer  who  has  visited  the  homes,  and  the  small  fi- 
gures appearing  above  seem  fantastic. 

Genesee,  Rochester  and  Oswego  Streets  reported  the 
largest  number  of  houses  in  need  of  repair;  from  the  writer's 
observations,  the  total  number  reported  need  repair.  Only- 
three  dwellings  were  reported  as  having  no  private  baths. 
This  is  a  fair  figure  because  the  writer  has  noticed  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  widowed  old  men  who,  five  years  ago, 
occupied  the  unfit  cellars  on  some  of  these  six  streets. 

6.  Recreation 
There  are  no  settlement  houses  in  the  New  York  Street 
-Area,  but  as  many  children  under  ten  years  of  age  as  the 
agency  can  accommodate,  are  members  of  Hale  House  on  Davis 
Street,  just  across  Harrison  Avenue.     Some  of  the  older 
boys  and  girls, as  well  as  their  mothers,  are  members  of 
Lincoln  House  Incorporated,  on  Emerald  Street,  across  the 
three  main  traffic  thoroughfares  -  Harrison  Avenue, 
Washington  Street  and  Shawmut  Avenue.    Morgan  Memorial's 
recreational  activities,  offered  to  children  and  adults  from 
this  area,  are  well  attended.    These  children  are  forced  to 
risk  the  hazards  of  swiftly  moving  motor  traffic  by  crossing 
Harrison  Avenue  and  Washington  Street,  two  main  thorough- 
fares. 

Many  of  the  boys  are  compelled  to  walk  about  one-half 
mile  to  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  South  End  Boys'  Club  on 
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Washington  Street.     Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  Church  on  Florence 
Street  provides  afternoon  club  activities  for  the  Italian 
children  of  this  area,  while  the  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  on 
Washington  Street  interests  many  other  nationality  children 
of  Catholic  faith. 

Theatrical  opportunities  are  afforded  only  by  second 
and  third-rate  theatres  or  movie-houses  for  the  people  of 
the  New  York  Streets.     Economic  circumstances  deter  many  who 
enjoy  this  passive  type  of  recreation,  from  frequenting  first 
class  houses. 


Elliot  and  Merrill  say: 

For  running  games,  a  minimum  of  one  thousand  square 
feet  per  child  is  considered  adequate.     Obviously,  such 
space  is  available  only  in  relatively  few  neighborhoods 
in  crowded  areas  of  the  city.     Consequently,  the  child 
appropriates  xhe  streets,  the  alleys,  the  tracks,  the 
vacant  lots  as  a  playground,  often  at  imminent  risk  to 
life,  limb  and  values. 

For  the  masses  of  city  dwellers  adequate  provision 
of  leisure  time  is  forbidden  by  the  prosaic  limitations 
of  space  and  money.     The  ecological  processes  in  the 
city's  growth  determine  relentlessly  the  amount  of  phy- 
sical space  available  for  the  spontaneous  expansion  of 
the  child  in  play  activities.  4 


7.    Recreational  Facilities 
Previous  to  1942  the  Andrews  Public  School  yard  was 
the  only  supervised  play  facility  for  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  during  the  school  vacation  period.    Older  boys 


34    Elliott  and  Merrill,  Social  Disorganization,  p.  621 


and  girls  used  the  narrow  sidewalks  and  streets  for  out-of- 
door  recreational  spaces,  adding  to  the  existing  congestion 
of  traffic,  neighbors  relaxing  on  boxes,  in  chairs,  and  in 
entrances  to  tenements,  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  among  much 
accumulated  rubbish. 

In  May  1941,  the  Mayor  appointed  a  Small  Play  Space 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  trustees  of 
the  George  Robert  White  Fund  as  to  the  location  for 
play-lots  for  small  children.     The  committee  met  weekly 
for  several  months  considering  suggested  locations  in 
relation  to  child  population,  distribution,  existing 
facilities,  neighborhood  composition,  school  building 
locations  and  traffic  arteries.     About  twenty  sites 
arranged  by  priority  grouping  were  recommended  to  the 
trustees,  all  in  congested  districts  where  available 
facilities  are  far  below  reasonable  standards.    Of  the 
sites  recommended  three  were  being  constructed  by  the 
trustees  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  follows: 

London  and  Decatur  Street,  East  Boston 

Pitts  and  Hale  Streets,  West  End 

Troy  and  Rochester  Streets,  South  End  55 


This  play  space  was  supervised  by  W.P.A.  recreational 
leaders  from  the  City  Park  Department,  and  by  settlement 
house  workers  from  near-by  Hale  House. 

Hale  House,  Lincoln  House,  Morgan  Memorial,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  South  End  Boys'  Club  and  The  Young  Men's 
Christian-  Union  take  some  of  the  children  of  the  New  York 
Streets  to  camps  during  the  summer  vacation  to  get  them  out 
of  their  district  into  wholesome  surroundings  for  mental, 


35    Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1941,  pp.  19,  20. 


moral  and  physical  rehabilitation. 

Only  one  Delicatessen- lunch  room  on  Harrison  Avenue  and 
a  Dine  and  Dance  place  on  Albany  Street  sell  intoxicating 
beverages.     However,  there  are  numerous  places  dispensing 
them  near  the  area  of  this  study.     The  types  of  places  cover 
most  of  the  categories  under  which  the  City  Licensing  Board 
issues  licenses  selected  by  random  sampling:     Taverns,  Enter- 
tainment, Retail  Bottle  Stores,  Innholders,  Common  Victualers, 
Malt  and  wine  Restaurants ,  Clubs  and  Druggists.5^ 

The  home  no  longer  functions  even  nominally  as 
either  a  popular  or  effective  agency  in  the  recreational 
life  of  the  adolescent.    Recreation  has  been  bodily  taken 
from  the  home  and  handed  over  to  commercial  interests. 
The  child  or  adult  must  accept  these  commercial  provi- 
sions or  forego  many  of  the  experiences  which  give  him 
sifitus  in  the  group  to  which  he  belongs.     This  does  not 
imply  that  commercialized  agencies  for  recreation  are 
inevitably  disorganizing  to  their  patrons.     The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  conducted  for  profit  does  not  stamp 
them  as  inherently  vicious.    But  the  very  existence  of 
the  profit  motive  in  the  operation  of  movies,  dance 
halls,  cabarets,  hotels,  amusement  parks,  theatres  and 
other  recreational  institutions  presents  a  serious  diffi- 
culty.    Persons  who  operate  these  dispensaries  of  amuse- 
ment do  not  conceive  their  task  to  be  that  of  preserv- 
ing the  public  morals.    Private  initiative  is  allowed  to 
operate  relatively  untrammeled  in  the  field  of  commer- 
cial recreation. 37 

In  the  frantic  attempt  to  escape  from  the  reality 
and  harsh  and  boring  routine  of  daily  life,  certain 
types  of  recreation  are  frequently  disruptive  of  person- 
al and  community  organization.    Unsound  and  demoralizing 


36  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Licensing  Board  of  Boston,Yr.  Ending  Nov.  31,  1940,  p.  15 

37  Elliot  and  Merrill,  Social  Disorganization  pp.  624,  625 
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attitudes,  values,  and  life  schemes  are  acquired  in  the 
pursuit  of  commercial  relaxation. 33 

8.  Churches 

The  only  Church  within  the  confines  of  this  study  is  a 
Synagogue  on  Oswego  Street,  which  is  attended  by  Jewish 
members  from  various  sections  of  Boston. 

The  other  inhabitants  must  go  outside  this  area  for 

spiritual  uplift. 

Church  membership  indicates  to  a  certain  extent  the  de- 
gree of  social  integration  in  a  given  community. 39 

Many  of  the  church-going  Catholics  worship  at  the  Holy 
Cross  Cathedral  on  Washington  Street  and  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii 
Church  on  Florence  Street. 

The  Protestants  attend  Morgan  Memorial  Church  on 
Shawmut  Avenue  and  go  elsewhere  in  Boston.     The  Morgan 
Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations  provides  a  well  equipped 
ministerial  staff  for  its  heterogeneous  membership  as  follows: 
An  American  Minister,  a  Pastor  of  Syrian  Work,  a  Pastor  of 
Italian  Work,  and  an  Evangelist  of  Colored  Work. 

The  Dover  Street  Mission  on  Dover  Street,  and  the 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love  Mission  on  Washington  Street  are  attend- 
ed by  people  from  all  sections  of  the  South  End  and  by  home- 
less men  and  women  who  are  not  only  given  spiritual  food, 


38  Ibid, p.  625 
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but  material  food  to  satisfy  their  hunger.     They  are  given 
clothes  and  lodging  when  necessity  demands  it,  the  Davis 
Street  Industrial  Home  being  used  as  a  testing  place  for 
their  worthiness  of  further  help. 

• 

CHAPTER  III 

FACTORS  IN  THE  DETERIORATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STREETS  OF 

THE  SOUTH  END 

The  deterioration  in  the  New  York  Street  area  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  operation  of  certain  social  forces, 
and  the  failure  of  certain  other  forces  to  operate.  Three 
most  important  features  of  this  phase  of  the  study  are  to 
be  found  in  the  physical,  economic  and  sociological  aspects 
of  this  area.    City  officials,  private  and  public  social 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  are  aware  of  this 
decline.     Despite  efforts  to  prevent  this  downward  trend  by 
those  interested  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  residents 
of  this  area,  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
which  obtain  in  a  deteriorated  or  blighted  area  are  increas- 
ing. 

Boston's  South  End  has  only  one  fourteenth  enough 
recreational  facilities  for  its  fifty- thousand  popula- 
tion and  is  one  of  the  most  shamefully  distressed  areas 
in  the  entire  Hub,  due  to  several  generations  of  neg- 
lect, the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  declared. 4^ 

1.  Physical 

A)  Traffic  Hazards:     The  New  York  Streets  are  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Albany  Street,  and  on  the  south  by  Harrison 
Avenue.     Albany  Street  is  used  by  heavy  interstate  motor 
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vehicles  and  other  automobiles  whose  drivers  wish  to  avoid 
the  traffic  congestion  on  Harrison  Avenue,  the  first  main 
thoroughfare  laid  out  in  Boston.     This  latter  street  is  the 
chief  business  thoroughfare  of  this  area.     Due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  narrow  and  a  center  of  retail  and  wholesale  pro- 
duce, cars  parked  in  front  of  the  various  establishments 
make  crossing  the  streets  hazardous  and  confusing  to  pedes- 
trians . 

The  children  of  this  area  are  not  only  in  danger  be- 
cause they  use  the  streets  on  which  they  reside  for  play 
spaces,  but  when  they  leave  home  to  go  to  the  settlements 
for  activities  and  must  cross  Harrison  Avenue.     There  are  no 
traffic  lights  in  this  neighborhood,  and  unless  one  has 
much  self  control  plus  traffic  sense,  his  life  is  in  danger. 

B)  Unstable  Land:      If  one  were  to  see  a  movie-reel  of 
the  development  of  the  land  in  this  area,  he  would  view 
water,  secondly  he  would  see  this  water  drawn  off  and  fill- 
ing in  begun.    At  the  end  of  the  picture,  he  would  see  piles 
being  used  over  this  filling  to  form  a  foundation  for  the 
tenements . 

The  weak  points  in  this  section  are  its  sub-soil  con- 
ditions. The  foundations  on  which  the  tenements  are  built 
are  weakening. 


C)  Deteriorated  Buildings:     The  four  and  five  story 
tenements  on  the  New  York  Streets  were  built  as  was  previous- 
ly mentioned,  during  a  land  boom  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
are  now  reverting  to  vacant  land.     Table  VI  shows  that  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  were  built  in  1899  or  before,  and 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  were  built  between  1900  and  1919. 
They  are    old  law  tenements,  built  too  closely  together,  and 
are  mostly  obsolete  and  substandard.     The  City  Building  De- 
partment has  condemned  some. 

Many  are  dilapidated  because  they  have  been  allowed 
to  run  down  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  by  both 
landlords  and  tenants.     They  are  inspected  anytime  the 
occasion  demands  on  fire  complaints  and  similar  griev- 
ances. 

As  one  enters  one  of  these  streets,  he  is  impressed 
with  the  unattractive  appearance  of  the  buildings.    Not  one 
of  them  shows  the  effects  of  having  been  renovated  for  years. 
Only  thirty-four  of  the  468  reported  in  the  1940  Housing 
Census  were  stated  as  being  in  need  of  repair  or  with  no 
private  bath;  thirty  were  reported  as  needing  repair,  and 
three  as  having  no  private  bath.     As  far  as  the  repair  needs 
are  concerned,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  take  issue  with 
the  reporters,  but  intimate  knowledge  gained  through  six 
years  visitation  in  the  area  raised  a  question  in  the  writer's 
mind  as  to  the  validity  of  the  reporters'  statements.  Many 
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window-panes  are  broken,  and  those  houses  which  have  been 
condemned  are  unpleasant  to  look  at  because  on  some,  demoli- 
tion was  begun  and  the  buildings  propped  up  with  heavy  joists 
where  the  process  was  not  completed;  others  are  boarded  up 
in  a  helter-skelter  fashion.     Where  this  has  not  been  done, 
the  open  windows  and  doors  of  vacant  houses  which  have  been 
removed  by  pilferers  or  broken  by  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, causes  one  to  think  twice  before  one  passes,  if  it 
is  after  dark,. 

A  door-bell  is  an  unusual  mechanical  device  for  a 
visitor  to  use  to  announce  his  intention  to  visit  one  of 
these  tenements.     The  entrances  are  cluttered  and  dark, 
therefore  conducive  to  crimes  and  general  misconduct.  Most 
of  the  tenants  furnish  their  own  hall  lights,  which  they 
generally  do  not  from  fear  that  the  person  on  the  next  floor 
might  use  them.    As  one  ascends  the  stairs  approaching  an 
apartment,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  rats  to  run  across 
one's  path.    Both  the  stairs  and  the  halls  are  cold  and 
dirty,  showing  an  accumulation  of  many  years1  grime  and 
grease,  the  former  being  dangerous  to  use  unless  one  is 
accustomed  to  them  because  of  their  winding  structure.  At 
each  turn  of  the  stair  case,  one  is  liable  to  walk  into 
garbage  which  has  not  been  disposed  of.    A  janitor  for  the 
buildings  is  a  rarity.     Most  of  the  dwellings  are  left  to 
discretion  of  the  tenants  to  keep  habitable  and  clear 


enough  of  rubbish  for  passing  and  trespassing. 

A  visitor  entering  an  apartment  is  usually  invited  into 
the  kitchen  if  it  is  winter  because  only  one  fire  is  going 
except  on  Sundays  and  special  days,  when  a  fire  might  be 
made  in  the  front  room  to  meet  the  heat  of  the  kitchen,  thus 
making  the  whole  house  warmer  than  it  would  be  ordinarily. 
All  the  houses  on  the  New  York  Streets  are  heated  by  coal  or 
coal  oil. 

Where  the  tenants  are  not  able  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  proper  heat,  the  pipes  freeze  constantly,  and  cause 
obstructions  in  the  drainage.     It  is  not  the  tenants'  fault; 
it  may  be  due  to  economic  reasons,  or  they  may  have  the 
money  to  buy  fuel  but  cannot  do  so,   since  the  17ar  started. 
These  people  do  not  have  enough  income  to  protect  the  facili- 
ties of  the  tenements  in  which  they  live.^ 

A  visitor  glancing  around  in  a  kitchen  or  into  other 
rooms  will  see  that  the  tenement  needs  painting  and  general 
repairs.     The  walls  are  unclean  and  rat  holes  under  the  sink 
should  be  closed  up.    No  matter  how  a  housewife  strives  to 
keep  her  house  in  order,  she  cannot  hide  these  defects.  If 
one  looks  through  the  kitchen  window,  unless  it  is  so 
stuffed  with  paper  and  cloth  to  keep  the  wintry  air  out  that 
one1 s  view  is  obstructed,  the  fire  escape  will  give  evidence 
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of  use  as  a  storage  place  for  everything  from  coal,  wood  or 

furniture  to  food  for  the  next  meal. 

A  visit  to  Mrs.  X.,  first  floor  -  Seneca  Street, 
was  appreciated  as  usual  because  she  cannot  get  around 
in  the  neighborhood  much  on  account  of  a  cancerous  leg. 
She  stated  that:     her  apartment  had  been  fixed  up  nicely 
because  her  landlord  had  been  frightened  by  the  Board 
of  Health  Inspector  to  whom  the  neighborhood  visitor  of 
the  Settlement  reported  this  incident.    Not  feeling  well 
on  a  recent  night  she  went  to  bed  early.    When  she  awoke, 
her  bed-linen  was  soiled  by  blood.     A  rat  had  bitten  her 
hand  severely  and  it  was  bleeding  profusely.    Her  hus- 
band rushed  her  to  the  City  Hospital  and  when  they  re- 
turned home,  the  hole  was  located.    Now,  the  landlord 
has  closed  up  all  holes  with  tin,  has  given  Mrs.  Z.  on 
the  next  floor  some  powder  to  use  for  the  water  bugs,  and 
equipped  the  basement  of  a  house  across  the  street,  which 
he  also  owns,  with  running  water  in  the  toilet.  He 
stated,  on  completion  of  his  repairs,  that  he  was  glad 
that  the  Board  of  Health  had  gotten  in  behind  him,  be- 
cause after  all,  they  did  pay  their  rent.     The  action  of 
Mrs.  X's  landlord  was  rare. 

The  vacant  houses,  which  are  left  open,  are  the  dwell- 
ing places  of  homeless  men  and  women  who  frequent  these 
streets.     Some  are  used  as  gambling  resorts,  others  as 
storage  places  for  stolen  articles.     The  trained  social 
worker  regards  these  houses  as  potential  breeding  places  of 
crime,  licentiousness,  and  all  kinds  of  unorthodox  living. 
Unsupervised  as  they  are,  they  tend  to  create  within  the 
minds  of  their  inhabitants  the  thought  that  they  are  out- 
side the  protection  of  and  detection  by  the  law.    They  feel 
uncared  for,  undesired  and  unwanted,  attitudes  which  consti- 
tute dangerous  elements  in  any  community. 
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D)    Unsanitary  Conditions;     One  walking  through  the 
New  York  Streets  in  winter  to  visit  the  neighbors,  faces  the 
problem  of  getting  through  snow  and  garbage,  or  if  it  is 
summer,  it  is  broken  cluttered  sidewalks,  rubbish  and  gar- 
bage.   H7here  houses  have  been  demolished,  if  the  spot  is 
not  actually  cleared,  which  does  not  happen  -  these  places 
become  unsightly  dumping- grounds  for  the  whole  neighborhood 
and  breeding  places  for  rats  and  flies.     Children  play  ad- 
venture games  in  these  spaces  to  see  what  they  can  discover 
and  are  liable  to  contract  diseases,  since  there  is  no  se- 
lective process  used  as  to  what  shall  be  dumped. 

Mrs.  Y. ,  of  Oswego  Street,  looking  from  her  apart- 
ment window  saw  the  visitor  and  invited  her  to  come  up. 
She  wanted  her  to  see  the  double,  ancient,  blackstone 
laundry  tubs  which  the  landlord  had  put  in  when  her 
kitchen  sink  gave  out.     She  was  afraid  to  use  them  be- 
cause she  knew  that  they  were  not  fit  to  wash  her  dishes 
in  after  having  been  used  for  clothes  and  she  knew  not 
for  what  else.     He  told  her  to  move  if  she  did  not  like 
it,  but  she  had  just  paid  her  rent  the  previous  week  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do. 

While  talking,  the  visitor  asked  Mrs.  Y.  what 
caused  the  prevailing  odor  she  notices.     She  explained 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  three  weeks  be- 
cause Mr.  R.  down  in  the  next  apartment  had  tuberculosis, 
and  between  his  incessant  coughing  and  the  brewing  of 
this  herb  concoction  for  his  disease,  which  produced 
this  obnoxious  odor,  she  was  almost  insane. 

Rats,  mice,  bed-bugs,  water-bugs  and  roaches  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  residents  of  these  streets  because  the  land- 
lords do  not  keep  the  apartments  painted,  repaired  and  exter- 
minated.    Then,  too,  poor  housekeeping  encourages  the  multi- 
plicity of  vermin  in  many  cases. 


INADEQUATE  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL 
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A  complaint  was  made  by  the  Seneca  Street  Club  at  the 
Settlement  that  the  proprietor  brought  the  water  from  his 
fish  barrels  and  poured  it  out  so  that  it  would  run  half  way 
down  the  block  on  Seneca  Street  into  the  sewer.  Neighbors 
said  that  the  odors  which  followed  such  practices  were  un- 
bearable, causing  cats  and  flies  to  be  numerous.  Although 
the  proprietor  tried  to  remedy  this  by  spraying  disinfectants 
around  after  he  finished  his  work,  this  only  aggravated  the 
pungency  of  the  odors. 

Many  of  the  landlords  do  not  furnish  adequate  containers 
with  covers  for  garbage  disposal. 

It  is  not  the  City's  fault  if  the  garbage  in  this  area 
is  a  problem.     The  collections  are  made,  but  the  real  problem 
is  to  educate  the  transients  who  occupy  these  houses  to  live 
up  to  the  City's  laws.     In  the  sections  where  there  are 
lodging  houses,  the  land-ladies  do  not  allow  cooking,  but 
many  unobtrusively  do  it.     They  have  to  therefore  conceal 
their  garbage.     Then  rats  and  roaches  find  it  before  the 
landlady  does.    Much  depends  on  police  power  and  social  edu- 
cation of  the  tenant  and  landlord  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  each.^ 

The  old  house  is  a  menace  to  health,  the  morale, 
the  standard  of  living  of  tenants;  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  expense  to  the  community;  it  fosters  a  spirit 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  property  owners  and 


43    Mr.  Fitzgerald  -  Sanitary  &  Health  Division  of  the  City 
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occupants;  it  paralyzes  new  building  enterprises;  it 
sets  a  false  bases  for  rents  that  fair-minded  owners  can 
not  cope  with;  it  fosters  a  lawless  disregard  for  all 
property  rights;  it  depreciates  surrounding  property; 
it  defaces  the  city  and  stands  in  the  way  of  the  city's 
progress;  and  it  is  a  dishonest  source  of  income.  An 
individual  who  sinned  so  grieviously  against  the  commu- 
nity should  be  punished.-  why  should  we  be  so  much  more 
charitable  to  the  individual's  property?    The  old  house, 
like  the  old  sinner,  should  be  dealt  with  less  charitably 
than  the  new.44 


2.  Economic 

A)     Assessed  Valuation  of  Property ;     It  is  interesting 
for  anyone  who  contacts  a  number  of  people  daily,  to  notice 
what  they  emphasize  as  tokens  of  their  economic  progress. 
Some  will  consider  money  as  a  sign  of  their  wealth  and 
power;  others  will  believe  that  clothes  exhibit  their  status 
and  give  them  prestige;  while  many  will  have  the  conviction 
that  the  possession  of  property  in  the  form  of  land  and 
buildings  is  the  only  evidence  of  one's  financial  and  social 
advancement . 

Among  this  latter  group  who  stress  realty  are  many  of 
the  contributors  to  the  physical  and  social  factors  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  New  York  Streets.     The  majority  of 
them  do  not  live  in  the  houses  they  own,  but  are  retaining 
the  titles  to  the  property  in  hopes  that  they  can  sell  it 
to  receive  back  the  money  which  they  invested  in  it  with 
profits  or  because  there  are  people  who  will  rent  it  and  have 


44  Mildred  Chadsey  -  Old  Houses  a  Social  Problem 
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to  stay  there  on  account  of  their  inability  to  pay  higher 
rent  elsewhere.    Therefore,  the  landlord  improves  this  pro- 
perty as  little  as  possible,  valuing  it  highly,  while  anti- 
cipating a  sale.    The  fact  that  the  city  through  its  building 
department  does  not  force  him  to  repair  his  property  or  does 
not  go  through  the  process  of  authoritatively  condemning  it 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  gives  the  landlord  increased 
hope  that  his  insight  into  the  realty  situation  was  good 
business  sense. 

The  land  and  buildings  in  the  New  York  Streets  had 
an  assessed  valuation  of  one  million,  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand,  and  eight  hundred  dollars  in  1925, 
which  in  1940  had  decreased  to  one  million,  forty-seven 
thousand,  and  three  hundred  dollars. 4^ 

The  depression  of  1929  caused  many  property  owners  to 

lower  their  valuations  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  their  taxes. 

These  were  not  the  profit-seekers,  but  ordinary,  home  de- 

sireous  people. 

B)    Rent:    The  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  residents 

of  the  New  York  Streets  is  low,  but  when  it  is  compared  with 

the  conveniences  which  they  receive  for  their  money,  it  is 

too  much. 

At  the  end  of  a  Mothers'  Club  Meeting  in  the  Settle- 
ment, Mrs.  W.  stated  that  she  was  afraid  to  go  into  her 
apartment  after  she  reached  the  building  in  which  she 
lived.    Questions  asked  by  Club  Members  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  W's  land-lady  had  been  promising  the 


45    City  Planning  Board,  Building  A  Better  Boston,  p.  42 


tenants  for  the  past  six  months,  at  least  one  hall  light 
so  that  they  could  see  where  they  were  going  in  the 
building,  but  has  not  done  so.    When  she  comes  to  collect 
the  rent,  she  tells  them  that  she  will  see  about  it  the 
next  week.    Mrs.  W.  does  not  fear  being  molested  in  the 
streets  nor  is  she  disturbed  over  the  necessary  dim-out, 
but  she  is  not  certain  that  some  one  might  not  hide  in 
the  hall  and  assault  her  because  the  darkness  there  is 
conducive  to  such  action. 

The  leader  of  this  group  asked  Mrs.  W.  if  she  would  like 
to  have  this  condition  reported  to  the  City  Building  Inspec- 
tor, but  she  was  reluctant  to  have  this  done  unless  it  was 
certain  that  her  name  was  not  mentioned.    Mr.  W.  is  a  shut- 
in  with  a  broken  leg  and  the  couple  do  not  wish  to  move  be- 
cause of  his  physical  condition.    The  land-lady  keeps  it  be- 
fore the  tenants  that  for  fourteen  dollars  a  month,  she  is 
keeping  them  in  her  apartment  at  a  great  sacrifice,  so  if 
they  complain  when  she  is  not  in  a  good  humor,  they  may  be 
asked  to  move  without  compunction  on  her  part. 


C)  Vocations; 
Table  XII.      Major  Occupation  Groups,  I 


Employed  (except  on  pub.emerg.  work) 

Professional  workers  

Semi-professional  workers  

Proprietors,  managers  and  officials.. 
Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers. 
Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

workers  

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  

Domestic  Service  workers  

Service  workers,  except  domestic  

Laborers.  

Occupations  not  reported  


Total 

Male 

Female 

1,142 

854 

288 

22 

18 

4 

13 

11 

2 

57 

51 

6 

130 

86 

44 

137 

132 

5 

307 

166 

139 

31 

3 

28 

333 

282 

51 

91 

90 

1 

21 

13 

8 

Table  XII,  shows  the  occupations  of  persons  fourteen 

p 

years  old  and  over  employed  in  Census  Tract  1°.    The  pro- 
fessional and  semi-professional  groups  are  the  smallest.  It 
is  evident,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  area  are  untrained  workers,  therefore 
in  a  low  income  group.     Since  the  vocation  one  follows  esta- 
blishes the  rate  of  income  he  receives,  likewise  the  standard 
of  living  is  determined  by  it. 

D)    Illegitimate  Means  of  Livelihood:     The  South  End 
in  general,  and  the  New  York  Streets  in  particular,  have  a 
bad  reputation  with  reference  to  morals  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    People  from  everywhere  are 
attracted  to  this  section  when  in  Boston,  if  they  are  curious 
to  observe  or  participate  in  vice. 

The  decent  residents  and  their  children  in  the  New  York 
Streets  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  indignities  through  the 
indiscreet  misconduct  of  some  of  the  people  who  live,  visit 
or  work  there.     It  is  an  area  in  which  those  who  desire  to 
use  illegitimate  methods  of  making  a  livelihood  do  not  care 
what  the  neighbors  think.     They  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  do  anything  they  wish,  be- 
cause a  critical  person  has  no  business  living  in  a  deterio- 
rated area  of  this  type.    One  interested  will  find  that 
prostitution  is  one  of  the  chief  illegitimate  trades  in 
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operation.    Gambling  and  number  pool  are  common  practices. 

The  observer  met  a  well  dressed  man  in  the  streets 
of  the  area  so  often  that  it  was  asked  what  business 
this  person  was  in.     This  same  question  was  returned  to 
him  to  which  he  answered  that  he  was  a  night- worker .  It 
happened  that  neighbors  saw  him  conversing  with  the  ob- 
server, and  follow-up  work  by  a  group  of  interested 
citizens  disclosed  his  job  as  being  a  professional  walk- 
out man  for  the  prostitutes  in  the  area.    He  frequented 
the  taverns  and  beer  parlors  on  Harrison  Avenue  and 
Albany  Street  for  customers,  receiving  twenty-five  cents 
of  each  dollar  from  the  deals  he  made  between  the  men 
and  his  associates. 

Some  use  this  method  of  approach: 

He  was  walking  along  Noanet  Street  minding  his  own 
business  and  enjoying  the  balmy  breeze  from  over  the 
tracks  and  the  smell  of  fresh  fruits  from  Harrison  Avenue 
when  he  was  approached  by  two  men  with  an  uncouth 
question  and  his  answer  was  "no",  definitely  "no"  said 

  of  Canterbury  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to 

police  in  making  a  report  of  a  robbery  which  he  alleges 
took  place  then  and  there  after  the  two  men  who  approach- 
ed him  were  disappointed  in  his  attitude.     The  two  men, 

according  to  a  report  made  by  ,  inquired  if 

he  wanted  any  woman,  or  rather,  a  woman,  and  after 

getting  indifferent  and  negative  answer,  decided 

to  take  his  money  away  from  him  anyway  and,  after  knock- 
ing him  to  the  ground,  emptied  his  pockets  of  $13  and 

his  wallet.    One  of  the  men,  according  to  ,  sat  on 

his  chest  while  the  other  went  through  his  pockets.  A 
description  of  the  duo  was  furnished  police  by  the  victim. 

46 

Many  of  the  women  rent  apartments  which  they  do  not 
furnish  but  use  only  for  their  trade,  while  retaining  their 
actual  living  quarters  in  another  section  of  the  city.  This 
shows  the  lack  of  interest  by  landlords  in  the  welfare  of 
the  law-abiding  tenants  in  their  buildings  as  the  following 
excerpt  shows: 


46  Midtown  Journal,  October  16,  1942 


A  smart  girl  and  her  two  male  accomplices  were  again 
in  custody  of  the  Warren  Avenue  police  following  the 
luring  and  robbery  of  a  Blue  Hill  Avenue  man  in  a  Seneca 
Street  apartment  from  which  the  group  had  been  operat- 
ing for  the  past  few  days  according  to  police.  The 
victim  of  the  robbery,  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  re- 
ported the  incident  to  police  who  started  an  investi- 
gation which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Mary  Jones  of 
Seneca  Street  and  two  men  whi,  the  victim  states,  were 
part  of  the  elaborate  setup  the  trio  had  for  robbing 
victims.    The  two  male  members  of  the  trip  gave  their 
names  as  John  Jones  of  Corning  Street  and  William 
Wright  of  Windsor  Street.     Another  man,  who  stated  he 
was  Alfred  Doe  of  Dunmore  Street,  Roxbury,  was  taken 
into  custody  shortly  afterwards  and  arrested  on  charges 
of  carrying  a  revolver  and  larceny  of  an  over-coat 
alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from  Albany  Street.47 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  the  main  days  on  which  gamb- 
ling is  evident  in  the  streets.    Those  who  do  not  work  take 
from  those  who  do,  the  former  usually  winning.     A  group  of 
women  complained  of  their  inability  to  sleep  on  Saturday 
nights  and  of  the  difficulty  they  had  in  crossing  certain 
corners  enroute  to  church  to  such  extent  that  under  leader- 
ship of  a  worker  in  a  Settlement,  a  police  captain  was  in- 
vited to  meet  the  group.    These  women  told  the  captain  that 
uniformed  men  could  not  break  the  games  up  because  of  corner 
look-outs  and  the  visibility  of  the  police  car  from  a  dis- 
tance.    The  captain  asked  for  suggestions  and  the  following 
Sunday  morning  disguised  as  common  laborers  on  a  truck  the 
clean  up  campaign  began  in  this  manner: 


47    Ibid.,  February  5,  1943 
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It  looked  as    though  it  were  September  9,  1919,  to 
many  of  those  who  remember.     The  police  were  on  strike; 
at  every  corner  in  the  city  gambling  games  were  being 
held.    But  the  date  was  July  SO,  1941,  and  the  police 
weren't  on  strike  and  there  was  a  game  on  only  one 
corner  and  that  was  at  Rochester  Street  and  Harrison 
Avenue.     Suddenly  out  of  nowhere,  so  it  seemed  to  the 
boys  who  were  standing  on  the  corners  acting  as  look- 
outs, appeared  more  cops  than  they  had  seen  at  one  time 

for  a  long  while.    Leading  the  cops  was  Captain  of 

the   station  and  they  bagged  the  whole  bunch, 

seven  in  all.    The  maddest  one  of  the  group  of  gamesters 
was  the  boy  who  was  holding  the  dice;  he  had  just  made 
four  passes  and  was  riding  for  the  kill.    However,  the 
game  ended  and  all  were  arrested,  charged  with  gaming 
on  the  Lord's  Day.4^ 

All  of  the  neighbors  know  the  number  pool  writer  from 
the  youngest  child  to  the  oldest  adult.    He  is  looked  on  as 
one  in  a  class  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  visitor  in 
the  community  by  those  who  participate  in  this  game,  because 
if  the  correct  guess  is  made,  he  will  pay  them  according  to 
the  amount  of  money  they  gave  him.    He  is  aB  expected  as 
daybreak.    They  are  usually  just  as  disillusioned  as  they 
were  hopeful  when  the  hour  comes  in  the  evening  and  they 
discover  that  they  guessed  wrong  by  a  number  or  two.  Some- 
times they  are  caught  by  the  police  as  this  excerpt  shows: 

Raiding  a  paint  shop  on  West  Canton  Street,  South 
End,  late  yesterday  afternoon,  the  special  service  "vice" 

squad  led  by  Capt  and  Detective   seized  a 

horse  betting  book  and  arrested  seven  men,  two  of  whom 
were  charged  with  registering  bets.    The  two  men  arrest- 
ed were  of  Brookline  Street,  South  End  and 

 of  Beacon  Street,  Waltham.    Police  also  arrest- 
ed five  other  men  for  being  present  where  bets  were  be- 
ing registered.    They  were  to  be  arraigned  in  Central 
District  Court.49 


48  Ibid. ,  September  20,  1941 

49  Ibid.,  February  16,  1942 


Figure  V 


PROPERTY  SURVEY 

IN  NCR  SOUTH     END  OISTOICT 


TAX  EXEMPTIONS 


E)  Tax  Foreclosures:    The  Boston  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sions, 1942  report  discloses  the  fact  that  nine  pieces  of 
real  estate  on  Genesee  Street,  six  on  Oneida  Street,  five  on 
Oswego  Street,  seven  on  Rochester  Street  and  one  on  Seneca 
Street  have  been  tax  foreclosed  and  are  for  sale  or  rent  by 
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the  City  of  Boston's  custodian.  u 

Decadent  areas  lack  economic  vitality  themselves 
and  they  serve  as  a  weight  upon  the  more  healthy  sections. 
They  impair  real  estate  values  in  adjoining  areas  and  they 
cost  the  city  more  in  real  services  than  they  render  in 
taxes.  1 

The  1935  Report  on  the  Income  and  Cost  Survey  of  the 

p 

City  of  Boston  classifies  low  rental  areas  of  which  Tract  I 
is  one,  as  among  those  which  are  responsible  for  about  81$ 

"of  the  deficit  shown  for  the  Tracts  which  are  not  self- 
52 

supporting. 

3.  Sociological 
There  are  a  number  of  single  men  and  women  of  all  races 
and  ages  in  the  New  York  Streets.     Among  this  group  are 
widowers  and  widows,  those  who  have  been  married  and  are 
separated  legally  or  deserted  their  mates  by  leaving  them  in 
their  native  countries  or  states.     It  is  not  a  surprise  for 
a  neighborhood  visitor  to  find  men  housekeeping  together  in 
an  apartment,  nor  to  find  illegal  or  common-law  inter- 

50  Material  -  City  of  Boston,  Real  Estate  Division,  July  1,1942 

pp.  3,4,5. 

51  Mabel  L.  Walker,  Urban  Blight  and  Slums,  p.  68 

52  Material  -  Report  on  The  Income  and  Cost  Survey  of  City  of 

Boston,  1935,  p.  7 


marriages  among  the  various  nationality  groups. 

Although  the  New  York  Streets  are  definitely  a  part  of 
the  South  End,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  children  and 
adults  who  live  here  manifest  a  tendency  to  feel  and  act 
inferior  to  those  with  whom  they  come  into  contact  from 
other  parts  of  the  district.    It  seems  that  they  are 
conscious  of  a  lack  of  something  in  their  lives  which  others 
are  receiving,  and  it  reacts  on  them  by  making  them  stick 
together  as  a  group,  regardless  of  nationality  and  un- 
neighborliness  when  they  are  out  of  the  area.     Their  face 
to  face  contacts  on  the  streets  seem  to  create  the  attitude 
that  they  have  something  in  common,  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  living  under  the  same  pathological  conditions. 


A)  Heterogeneity  of  Population:    It  has  been  stated 
in  Chapter  I  that  this  is  a  cosmopolitan  area.    Table  III 
shows  the  nativity  of  the  most  numerous  foreign  born  groups. 
The  fact  is  evident  that  neither  social  control  nor  social 
organization  are  as  possible  in  this  area  as  in  a  more  homo- 
geneous setting,  because  these  people  have  cultural  back- 
grounds, languages,  customs,  and  standards  of  living  which 
are  so  different  from  each  other.    Problems  arise  aot  only 
between  the  various  groups,  but  in  foreign  born  families 
where  there  are  two  generations  and  the  children' s  concepts 
clash  with  their  parents'.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  mem- 
bers of  each  race  to  recognize  its  members,  and  many  have  or- 
ganizations for  the  preservation  of  their  culture,  ideals, 
and  customs,  as  well  as  to  receive  security,  recognition, 
status,  and  response  from  those  who  understand  them.  The 
Italian  Club  is  the  strongest  organization  in  the  South  End. 

B)  Mobility  of  Population:     The  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  New  York  Streets  are  at  liberty  to  move  when 
they  choose  to  do  so,  because  most  of  them  are  tenants.  The 
writer  has  noticed  that  few  move  out  of  these  six  streets, 
but  change  from  one  house  to  the  other  in  the  area.  The 
Ward  Three,  Precinct  Nine  List  of  residents,  twenty-one  years 
and  over,  showed  that  between  January  1,  1941  and  January  1, 
1942,  sixty  single  men  and  women  and  forty-five  couples  moved 
into  the  New  York  Streets  from  one  street  in  the  area,  or 
from  another  neighborhood. 
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Mrs.  N.  came  to  America  from  Italy  in  1898  with  her 
parents  when  she  was  eleven  years  old.    Her  mother  and 
father  did  not  like  New  York  as  a  place  to  establish 
their  home  in,  so  they  moved  to  Boston  and  lived  on 
Seneca  Street  for  fourteen  years.     She  met  Mr.  N.  when 
eighteen  and  they  were  married,  so  they  moved  to  Oneida 
Street,  then  back  to  Seneca  Street.    From  there  they 
moved  to  Decatur  Street,  then  to  Oswego  Street,  and  fi- 
nally to  Genesee  Street  where  the  family  now  resides. 
Mrs.  N.  stated  that  she  had  been  in  the  neighborhood 
forty  years  and  is  very  upset  emotionally  because  her 
daughter  has  recently  obtained  a  good  position  in  the 
City  and  is  threatening  to  leave  home  unless  she  and  her 
husband  consent  to  move  into  a  decent  area  where  she  can 
have  her  co-workers  visit  her.     She  is  ashamed  to  have 
them  know  that  she  lives  on  Genesee  Street  so  has  given 
her  married  sister's  residential  address  as  her  own  becaus 
of  her  high  social  ambitions.    Mrs.  N.  stated  that  she 
is  sympathetic  with  her  daughter  wanting  to  change  her 
social  status  by  moving  out  of  this  area  as  all  of  the 
best  people  do,  but  she  wants  to  remain  here  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  because  of  all  of  her  friends,  her 
Club  and  her  Church  are  here,  and  she  would  not  be  happy 
in  any  other  section  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  N.  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  because  many  of  the 
people  in  this  area  move  much  oftener;  either  seeking  a 
better  home;  because  they  are  induced  to  do  so  for  cheaper 
rent;  on  account  of  evictions;  to  remain  unknown  or  for  per- 
sonal reasons. 

This  constant  change  of  residences  is  detrimental  to 
the  establishment  of  specific  standards,  values,  social  atti- 
tudes, association  in  group  activities,  civic  or  community 
interests.     There  are  homeless  men  and  women  moving  around 
in  the  New  York  Streets  from  one  vacant  house  to  another 
unless  they  are  reported  to  the  police  by  some  neighbor  who 
is  desirous  of  protecting  her  family.    These  homeless  people 
find  a  place  of  refuge  in  one  of  the  rescue  missions  or  the 

e 

Davis  Street  Industrial  Home  until  the  police  cease  investi- 
gating them,  then  many  begin  the  round  of  vacancies  again. 
A  few  who  go  into  the  missions  and  have  the  courage  to  think 
through  the  reality  of  their  life  situations,  are  rehabili- 
tated. 

C)  Malad.iusted  Individuals:    The  New  York  Street 
area  has  become  so  demoralized  that  those  individuals  whose 
behavior  would  be  socially  unacceptable  in  a  first  class 
neighborhood,  perform  here  as  though  the  very  location  it- 
self signifies  free  license  to  do  as  one  pleases  because  no 
one  cares  nor  will  anyone  do  anything  about  it. 

The  two  most  numerous  offenders  are  the  prostitutes  and 
the  homosexual  men,  although  other  crimes  are  committed  also. 

These  women  use  the  following  methods  of  approach: 
1)  Walk  the  streets  and  select  their  companions,    2)  call 
men  in  from  their  windows  who  are  aware  of  the  type  of 
neighborhood  they  are  in,    3)  work  through  what  is  commonly 
called  a  pimp,  who  usually  selects  prospects  from  taverns 
and  beer  parlors,  who  he  believes  have  sufficient  money, 
4)  or  their  trade  is  so  well  established  that  the  women  do 
not  have  to  leave  their  apartments. 

Homosexual  men  are  a  problem  in  this  area  as  the  follow- 
ing article  shows: 
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Arrested  following  an  investigation  by  the  vice 

Genesee  Street,  was  booked  on  serious  charges  involving 
a  youth  of  16  whose  home  is  in  Dorchester.    The  alleged 
felony  with  the  youth  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
Genesee  Street  house. 53 

Massachusetts  Society  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Cases  on  New  York  Streets  -  1940-1941 

Courtesy  of  the  Misses  Blake  and  Marley 

Street                                        1940  1941 

1.  Rose  Street                                    3  9 

2.  Oswego  Street                                 2  1 

3.  Rochester  Street                            1  2 

4.  Troy  Street                                      0  0 

5.  Seneca  Street                                 1  3 

6.  Genesee  Street                                3  2 

7.  Oneida  Street                                 1  2 

Total         11  19 

The  figures  above  show  those  cases  that  appear  accord- 
ing to  change  of  addresses  and  do  not  show  activity.  It 
shows  those  who  became  known  to  the  agency  at  that  address. 

Miss  Blake:     "The  interesting  thing  which  cards 
from  this  section  show  is  that  at  one  time  the  agency 
was  working  with  three  different  families  at  the  same 
address,  at  the  same  time  on  Rose  Street.    One  family 
kept  moving  from  one  street  to  the  other  in  this  area." 

The  cheap  movie  houses  in  this  vicinity  are  degrading 
to  the  morals  of  children  who  patronize  them  because  a  num- 
ber of  the  homeless  men  and  women,  and  others  who  are  in- 
clined towards  baseness  spend  much  of  their  time  in  them. 

53  Midtown  Journal  -  April  14,  1942 
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Children  axe  not  only  exposed  to  second  class  pictures  which 

they  should  be  protected  from  seeing,  but  experience  this 

kind  of  misconduct: 

A  man  giving  the  name  of   Harvard  Avenue, 

Charlestown,  was  taken  into  custody  by  police  of  the 
Warren  Avanue  Station  following  complaint  that  a  minor 
child,  while  attending  a  theatre  on  Washington  Street, 
had  been  indecently  assaulted  by  him. 54 

Another  sign  of  the  deterioration  in  this  area  is  the 

amount  of  adult  crimes  committed.    They  cover  the  field  from 

petty  larceny  to  murder.    The  following  extract  is  a  sample: 


Found  guilty  yesterday  in  Superior  Court  on  charges 
of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  intent  to  kill, 

 ,  42,  of  Seneca  Street,  was  sentenced  to 

serve  a  year  in  the  House  of  Correction.    The  victim  of 
the  shooting,  which  took  place  last  May,  testified  and 
told  the  court  of  how  he  had  run  from  doorway  to  door- 
way attempting  to  avoid  the  hail  of  bullets  that  

sent  splattering  after  him  as  he  fled  before  the  arrival 
of  police  who  found  him  lying  on  the  sidewalk  with  a 

bullet  wound  in  his  chest  of  the  Warren  Ave. 

division  presented  the  case  to  the  court  who 

was  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  shooting  at  the  time,  des- 
cribed to  the  court  his  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the 

shooting  and  his  grappling  with    as  he  wrested 

the  gun  away  from  him.  55" 


Use  of  hard  liquor  and  other  alcoholic  beverages  is 
prevalent  in  this  area.    Visits  to  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
imbibers  causes  them  to  make  the  following  types  of  excuses: 
didn't  have  anything  else  to  do,  colds,  upset,  induced, 
don't  know  why,  hard  pressed  and  worried.    This  personal 


54  Ibid.,  February  5,  1943 

55  Ibid.,  December  5,  1942 


deterioration  is  partly  caused  by  the  physical  and  social 
conditions  prevalent  in  the  New  York  Streets,  under  which 
these  people  are  forced  to  live.    The  unattractiveness  of 
the  area  causes  many  whom  circumstances  have  forced  to  move 
there,  to  be  ashamed  for  former  friends  to  visit  them;  thus 
they  become  lonely.    In  many  cases  liquor  is  used  as  an 
escape  from  the  actuality  of  their  life  situations.  Others 
drink  on  account  of  personal  problems  which  they  cannot 
solve  successfully.    This  is  a  channel  through  which  lack 
of  work,  reactions  to  illness,  disappointments,  adverse 
marital  conditions  and  ignorance  of  what  to  do  with  leisure 
time,  flows. 

Alcohol  causes  some  of  the  men  who  wander  around  in  the 
New  York  Streets  to  lose  their  self-respect  to  this  extent: 


Mrs.  X.,  a  young  widow  on  Genesee  Street,  sleeps 
with  her  bedroom  windows  closed  on  the  hottest  nights 
because  they  lead  to  the  fire-escape  which  is  connected 
to  a  vacant  house  next  door,  where  homeless  men  sleep. 
She  reported  that  her  five  year  old  son,  whom  she  des- 
cribes as  being  very  restless,  was  enthralled  for  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  looking  through  the  window-pane. 
His  unusual  quietude  caused  her  to  investigate.    One  of 
the  vagrants  from  the  vacant  house  was  in  the  alley 
looking  up  at  the  child,  and  exposing  himself. 


Illegitimacy  is  not  uncustomary  in  these  streets: 

Mrs.  P's  husband  was  a  periodic  deserter,  but  the 
longest  time  he  stayed  away  from  home  was  six  months. 
During  this  time,  Mrs.  P.  became  friendly  with  a  man  on 
the  next  street  and  when  Mr.  P.  returned,  she  was  preg- 
nant.   He  stayed  until  after  this  child  was  born  and  its 


paternity  was  adjudicated,  then  left  home  legally.  His 
divorce  was  obtained  on  the  grounds  of  infidelity  with 
custody  of  the  children  because  it  was  proven  that  she 
was  an  unfit  mother. 


D)  Incidence  of  Juvenile  Delinquency;    The  deterior- 
ating characteristics  of  the  New  York  Streets  previously 
described  in  this  study  are  evidence  that  this  area  is  one 
which  is  conducive  to  juvenile  delinquency.     Shaw  states 
that  a  study  of  delinquent  behavior  must  take  into  account 
the  character  of  the  community  in  which  the  behavior  arises. 


Juvenile  Delinquency 
Five  year  rate  per  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  Ages 

7  -  IS 


Table  XIV. 

Boys 

South  End  1940  Area  (without  O.I.J 

Year 

1936      1937  1938 

1939 

1940 

Number  of 

Arrests       HI        127  156 

106 

103 

Five  Year 

Rate 

24.3 

Girls 

South  End  1940  Area  (without  Q..1.) 

Year 

1936      1937  1938 

1939 

1940 

Number  of 

Arrests         97        114  125 

86 

88 

Five  Year 

Rate 

39, 

7 

Unpublished  Material  on  File  at  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies 


56  Clifford  R.  Shaw  -  Delinquency  Areas,  d.  5 
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The  above  figures  show  that  the  number  of  juvenile 
arrests  in  the  South  End  decreased  in  1940  as  compared  with 
those  in  1936. 

Table  XV. 

Boston  Juvenile  Court  -  Pemberton  Square 

New  York  Street  Active  Cases  in  Juvenile  Court 
1-1-1934    to  2-26-1943 

Genesee  1 
0  swego  2 
Oneida  1 
Rose  0 
Rochester  0 
Seneca  1 
Troy  0 
Total  5 

Mr.  O'Mara  attributes  the  small  number  coming  to 
Juvenile  Court  to  the  activity  of  police  in  Station  #4. 
They  arrest  boys  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  week  from 
this  area,  but  do  not  send  them  to  appear  before  Judge 
Perkins.     They  release  them  on  probation  to  appear  weekly 
at  Station  #4  for  a  check-up  on  their  conduct. °7 

He  believes  that  this  area  is  an  obvious  delinquency 

one,  and  is  in  the  field  getting  first  hand  information  daily  • 

due  to  the  shortage  of  staff. 

Seven  boys  and  one  girl  from  the  New  York  Streets  have 
been  under  his  supervision  in  the  past  three  months  as 
follows: 

57    Mr.  O'Mara  -  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Boston  Juvenile 
Court 

Table  XVI. 


Number  Offense  

4   Breaking,  entering  and  destroying  property 

1   Stole  teacher's  pocketbook  in  Genesee  Street 

1   Repeater,  stole  money  from  younger  boy  enroute 

to  grocery  store 

1   Stealing 

1   Girl  cashed  two  O.A.A.  checks  belonging  to  her 

  grandmother,  given  a  suspended  sentence. 


8  Total  

Figures  obtained  from 
An  interview  with  Mr.  Ryder,  in  charge  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
from  Station  #4,  through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Keating. 

Mr.  Ryder  investigates  cases  and  has  ten  reporting  to 

him. 

Method  of  Procedure:    Policemen  bring  them  in.     They  are 
released  to  their  parents'  custody  and  report  to  the  Station 
every  Saturday  morning  for  further  investigation.    He  holds 
a  quasi  Juvenile  Court  rather  than  take  them  there  to  prevent 
them  from  having  court  records.    He  feels  that  he  is  success- 
ful with  his  work. 

Results:    Parents  realize  sometimes  for  the  first  time 
that  their  children  need  correction. 

How  Cooperates  with  Juvenile  Court:    Each  Monday  he 
sends  a  report  to  Mr.  O'Mara  in  order  to  see  if  his  department 
needs  to  look  further  into  the  cases  because  the  boys  or 
girls  may  have  previous  records.    Ryder  keeps  records  at 
Station  #4  of  all  children  brought  in.58 


bb  Courtesy  of  uaptam  Keating,  Police  station  #4. 
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Despite  the  efforts  to  keep  the  delinquency  rates  in 
this  area  as  low  as  possible  such  incidents  as  these  happen 
often: 

Two  youths  were  placed  under  arrest  today  chargedwith 
the  robbery  of  #50  from  a  Roslindale  man  after  they  are 
alleged  to  have  pushed  him  into  a  doorway  on  Washington 
Street,  where  the  two  forced  him  to  give  up  his  money. 

Gang  action  is  noticeable  among  the  boys  of  the  area  and 
include  members  from  all  races  in  this  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion.   Reactions  to  situations  oocur  in  any  place  in  which 
the  stimulus  provokes  them: 

Four  youths  captured  by  police  who  had  been  summoned 
to  quell  a  disturbance  in  the  National  Theatre  were 
given  probation  after  they  had  been  found  guilty  in 
Juvenile  Court  of  disturbing  a  public  assembly.    Two  of 
the  youths  are  14,  one  is  15  and  one  16.  60 

59  Midtown  Journal,  March  15,  1943 

60  Ibid.,  March  29,  1943 

Table  XVII. 

Infant  Births 
Number  per  Year  and  One  Year  Rates  per 
1,000  Population 


1956 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Boston 

Number  per  Year 
One  Year  Rate 

11,498 
14.71 

1 

LI, 437 
14.64 

11,188 
14.32 

11,844 
15.16 

12.396 
10.08 

12.764 
16.58 

South  End  (with  Q.l.) 

Number  per  Year  713 
One  Year  Rate  11.78 

684 
11.30 

681 
11.26 

674 
11.14 

719 
13.26 

683 

1.2 

Number  per  Year 
One  Year  Rate 

85 
16.25 

63 
12.04 

71 
13.57 

75 
14.34 

63 
14.89 

71 

Rates  for  1940  and  1941  are  based  on  1940  Population;  rates 
for  preceding  years  on  1930  Population.  61 


The  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rates  between 
1936-1937  for  the  city  as  a  whole  and  the  South  End.  The 
most  marked  decrease  for  these  two  years  being  in  Tract  I2. 
Boston' 8  rate  increased  gradually  between  1938-1941,  while 
that  of  the  South  End  decreased  between  1938-1939  rising  to 
13.26  in  1940.    Tract  I2    shows  an  increase  in  birth  rates 
between  1938  and  1940,  and  on  a  whole  are  higher  than  the 
five  year  rates  for  the  South  End  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


61 


Unpublished  Material  from  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies 


Table  XVIII 


Infant  Deaths 


Number  per  Year  and  Five  Year  Rates  per  1.000  Live  Births 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Boston 

Number  per  Year  596 
Rate  for  Five  Year  54.2 

Period  Ending  in 

Specified  Year 

563 
52.5 

503 
49.7 

443 
46.4 

f>; 

523 
45.0 

480 

South  End  (with  Q.l.) 
Number  per  Year  36 
Rate  for  Five  Year  66.5 
Period  Ending  in 
Specified  Year 

39 
67.2 

42 
64.4 

39 
60.13 

36 
55.30 

37 

1.2. 

Number  per  Year  2 
Rate  for  Five  Year  50.2 

Period  Ending  in 

Specified  Year 

3 

49.1 

6 

55.6 

2 

46.1 

2 

39.2 

5 

Boston  shows  a  continuous  decrease  in  infant  deaths  be- 
tween 1936-1939  and  this  is  an  index  to  the  efficiency  of  its 
child-welfare  services,  but  there  was  an  upward  trend  in  1940 
which  could  have  been  due  to  deaths  reported  for  non-residents 
The  number  of  deaths  in  the  South  End  increased  between  1936- 
1940  then  fluctuated  showing  a  downward  trend.    The  highest, 
number  of  deaths  in  Tract  I2  was  in  1938  and  1941,  and  in  the 
former  year,  the  South  End's  rate  was  larger  than  that  for 
the  whole  city. 


E)  Incidence  of  Diseases: 


Table  XIX 

Tuberculosis  -  New  Cases 
Number  per  Year  and  Five  Year  Rates  per  100,000  Population 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Boston 

Number  per  Year  938 
Rate  for  Five  Year  129.34 

Period  Ending  in 

Specified  Year 

947 
126.6 

877 
123.7 

857 

Tin  oo 
119 .99 

940 

11  /  .  U«5 

South  End  (with  Q.L.)  173 
Number  per  Year  293.9 
Rate  for  Five  Year 
Period  Ending  in 
Specified  Year 

179 
292.2 

155 
291.5 

155 
282.0 

205 
292.7 

1.2. 

Number  per  Year  15 
Five  Year  Rate  for  313.5 

Period  Ending  in 

flpfini  f  1  fid  Yp.ar. .   ..... 

10 
294.4 

6 

263.8 

10 
221.8 

13 
214.7 

The  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  for  Boston  between  1936- 
1937  increased,  then  decreased  until  1940  when  the  increase 
was  two  more  than  it  was  in  1936.    The  difference  in  the 
rates  is  due  to  the  population  changes  on  which  they  are 
computed.    The  South  End's  rates  were  very  high  when  com- 
pared with  those  for  the  city  and  the  same  is  true  of  Tract 
2 

I  .    Among  the  various  factors  contributing  to  this  large 
number  of  new  cases  in  the  New  York  Streets  of  the  South  End 


62    This  information  is  from  unpublished  material  on  file  at 
the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 


are  all  of  the  deteriorating  physical  conditions  previously 
explained  in  this  study. 

Table  XX. 
Deaths 

Number  per  Year  and  Five  Year  Rates  per  100,000  Population 

1936        1937  1939  1940 


Boston 

Number  Per  Year  384 
Rate  for  Five  Year  52.45 
Period  Ending  in 
Specified  Year 

South  End  (with  Q.l.)  69 
Number  per  Year  119.3 
Rate  for  Five  Year 

Period  Ending  in 

Specified  Year 

1.2. 

Number  Per  Year  10 
Rate  for  Five  Year  195.0 

Period  Ending  in 

Specified  Year 


344 
50.35 


62 


113.4 


4 

172.1 


345 
48.20 


62 
107.4 


334 
46.03 


72 
112.4 


459 
47.90 


84 
117.8 


1 

130.0 


5 

122.3 


5 

99.4 


Some  non-residents  are  included 
From  Unpublished  Material  on  file  at  the  Boston  Council  of 

Social  Agencies 


Deaths  from  tuberculosis  decreased  persistently  be- 
tween 1936-1939,  but  leaped  from  334  or  46.03^  in  1939  to 
459  or  47. 90$  in  1940.     The  same  facts  are  true  of  the  South 
End  and  Tract  I2  except  between  1939-1940  when  they  in- 
creasingly reached  a  peak  which  showed  that  despite  the  fact 
that  these  figures  contained  the  South  End  as  a  whole  as  a 
section  of  Boston  in  which  conditions  are  contributing  to 
the  causes  of  tuberculosis  or  that  the  people  who  live  there 
are  so  constituted  physically  that  they  possess  the  poten- 


tialities  for  this  disease. 

In  regards  to  other  diseases  the  the  City  as  a  whole, 

Dr.  G.  Lynde  Gately  states: 

From  the  standpoint  of  mortality,  many  of  the  commu- 
nicable diseases  have  "been  all  but  wiped  out.    Due  to 
an  effective  smallpox  vaccination  program,  there  has  been 
no  case  of  the  disease  in  Boston  for  ten  years,  although 
many  thousand  cases  are  reported  in  the  United  States 
each  year.     Diphtheria  caused  278  deaths  in  1917  and 
217  deaths  in  1918,  but  this  disease  no  longer  kills 
hundreds  each  year.     There  were  but  two  resident  deaths 
in  1941.    The  Health  Department  continues  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  immunization  for  all  children  during  the 
first  year  of  life. 

Lobar  pneumonia  seems  to  be  yielding  to  new  thera- 
peutic methods  with  the  lowest  death  rate  from  this 
disease  recorded  for  1941.     Scarlet  Fever,  while  still 
having  a  high  morbidity  rate,  has  declined  to  an  insigni- 
ficant place  as  a  cause  of  death.     The  general  death 
rate  is  continuing  its  downward  trend  while  the  birth 
rate  now  shows  a  promising  upward  swing.    Attention  is 
called  to  the  constant  reduction  of  deaths  among  new- 
borns and  mothers,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  point  out  that 
the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  year  1941,  was  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Released  from  many  of  its  "Policing"  activities,  the 
Health  Department  is  able  to  devote  an  increasing  part 
of  its  program  to  educating  the  public  to  participate 
actively  in  raising  the  public  and  personal  health  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston  to  an  even  higher  level. 

F)     Social  Attitudes:    The  social  attitudes  in  the 
New  York  Streets  are  as  numerous  as  there  are  people  and  de- 
pend on  the  types  of  personalities  they  are.    Rebellion  re- 
sentment and  discontent  is  noticeable  among  the  respectable 
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residents  who  disapprove  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the 
deteriorating  houses  which  they  are  forced  to  live  in,  un- 
sanitary conditions,  and  the  anti-social  neighbors  they  are 
forced  through  economic  circumstances  to  contact.    These  are 
the  people  who  go  to  the  Settlements  and  other  social  agencies 
to  organize  for  social  action. 

The  anti-social  residents  who  live  in  the  area  because 
they  believe  that  they  can  do  as  they  please,  are  only 
interested  in  their  selfish  returns.    They  are  unapproachable 
because  they  desirfi  to  be  anonymous  and  are  suspicious  of  any 
advances  from  those  whom  they  consider  out  of  their  realm  of 
activity.    They  are  not  interested  in  the  conditions  of  the 
houses  they  occupy  because  they  serve  their  purpose. 

Many  of  the  mothers  in  these  streets  are  unhappy  because 
they  are  forced  to  live. in  the  unpainted  dirty  apartments  and 
seem  to  have  no  interest  in  keeping  their  houses  clean.  They 
wonder: 

What  is  the  use  when  the  plumbing  is  broken,  the 
water-bugs  are  in  the  parlor  furniture,  the  rats  play  in  • 
the  bed  room  at  night  when  the  lights  are  out,  and  I 
don't  see  any  way  to  get  out  of  this  district  because  I 
have  so  many  children  that  the  project  people  will  not 
let  me  move  in,  or  my  husband  does  not  make  enough  money 
for  us  to  move. 

Some  of  the  residents  believe  that  the  City  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  living  in  the 
New  York  Street;  others  do  not  place  the  blame  on  anyone, 
but  take  their  plight  with  the  attitude  of  a  pessimist,  that 


they  could  not  better  their  circumstances  anyway,  because 
they  are  themselves. 

The  area  has  its  degrading  effect  on  the  children  also. 
They  do  not  have  any  regard  for  property  because  the  places 
in  which  they  live  are  in  such  bad  condition  that  many  of 
them  help  in  the  process  of  tearing  them  down.     They  do  not 
see  high  standards,  so  have  no  appreciation  for  them.  The 
streets  are  cluttered  by  rubbish  from  dump-piles  which  they 
explore  because  they  are  dirty  anyway,  so  the  children  do 
not  know  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  clean,  in  some  cases. 
When  houses  are  vacant,  these  children  believe  that  it  is 
right  for  them  to  go  in  and  play  or  pilfer  because  the  va- 
grants allowed  to  travel  in  the  area  do  the  same  things. 
They  do  as  they  please  in  the  streets  which  they  use  as  play 
spaces,  so  when  they  go  into  public  or  private  places,  they 
do  not  understand  why  they  cannot  do  the  same  in  them.  Some 
of  these  children  believe  that  the  laws  of  the  City  are  to 
be  broken  because  they  see  so  many  evaded  in  their  area.  They 
know  that  when  a  crime  is  committed  that  not  just  two  police-  ' 
men  will  investigate  because  the  opinion  is  that  the  area  is 
so  deteriorated  socially,  the  policemen  are  afraid  to  come 
in  except  in  groups,  in    times  of  trouble. 


Table  XXI. 


Education  by  Sex  of  White  Population 
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No.  School  Years  Completed 
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236 
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Grade  School:  1  to  4  years 
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4  years 
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85 

College:           1  to  3  years 

18 

13 

5 
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4 
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13 
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Table  XXII. 
Education  by  Sex  of  Non  White  Population 


Years  of  School  Completed 


Total 


Female 


Persons  25  Years. old  and  over 


303 


148 


155 


No.  School  Years  completed 


Grade  School: 

High  School: 
College: 


1  to  4  years 
5  or  6  years 
7  or  8  years 
1  to  3  years 
4  years 
1  to  3  years 
4  years  or  more 


Not  reported. 
Median  School  years  completed 


36 
48 
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38 
18 

3 
1 

7.2 
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24 
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15 
9 


7.1 
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20 
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23 
9 
0 
1 
1 

7.4 
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The  above  tables  show  that  the  median  school  years  com- 
pleted is  7.2$  for  the  total  white  and  the  non-white  groups; 
7.3$  for  male  whites  and  7.0$  for  female  whites;  7.1$  for 
the  non-white  males  and  7.4$  for  the  non-white  females. 

G)  Education;    The  Andrews  Elementary  School  on 
Genesee  Street  is  the  only  public  school  in  the  New  York 
Street  area,  but  many  of  the  elementary  and  intermediate 
grade  children  attend  Abraham  Lincoln  School  on  Church  Street 
and  Fayette  Street,  and  the  Quincy  Elementary  School  on 
Tyler  Street.    Older  boys  and  girls  attend  the  High  Schools 
in  various  sections  of  the  City. 


Chapter  IV 

Efforts  to  Prevent  This  Deterioration 

In  1935  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  directed  an 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  project  which  was  an  Income 
and  Cost  Survey  of  the  City  of  Boston  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  census  tracts.     The  study  showed  the 
need  for  special  attention  to  the  New  York  Streets  very 
graphically.     The  excessive  costs  to  the  city  in  supporting 
them  aroused  the  concern  of  the  Mayor. 

1.  The  Mayor 

His  Honor  appointed  a  special  Advisory  Committee 
on  Community  Rehabilitation  to  work  with  the  eight- 
member  Planning  Board  which  is  directing  a  study  of 
blighted  areas  in  Boston. 66 

He  coordinated  this  Rehabilitation  study  with  the 
Master  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  May, 1940,  the  Mayor  appointed  a  Small  Play-Spaoe 
Committee  which  is  described  in  Chapter  II.     Through  their 
discretion  in  selection  of  areas  in  the  process  of  deteriora- 
tion, he  dedicated  to  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  citizens, 
the  play-space  located  on  Troy  and  Rochester  Streets. 

The  objective  of  the  Rehabilitation  study  is  to  determine 
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methods  of  procedure  by  whioh  the  loss  of  values  in  depreciat- 
ed areas  of  the  City  of  Boston  may  be  recaptured,  through 
private  enterprise  with  municipal  cooperation  or  otherwise.^7 

In  order  to  begin  such  a  program,  legislation  was 
needed. 

2.  Legislation 

House  Bill  number  fifty-six,  1943,  was  introduced  as: 

An  Act  Relative  to  Certain  Urban  Redevelopment  Corpora- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Housing. °8 

House  Bill  number  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  as: 

An  Act  Relating  to  the  Clearance,  Replanning,  Reha- 
bilitation, and  Reconstruction  of  Substandard,  Insani- 
tary and  Decadent  Areas  in  Cities  in  the  State  and  Pro- 
viding for  and  Relating  to  Redevelopment  Corporations.^ 

The  Boston  League  of  Women  Voters  is  interested  in  the  pub- 
lic recreation  program: 

Their  bill  presented  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled  was  House 
Bill  number  782  -  An  Act  Establishing  a  Board  of  Re- 
creation for  the  City  of  Boston.70 

Mr.  Yuill  states  that: 

Large-scale,  private  redevelopment  of  depreciated, 
blighted  areas,  has  been  long  hoped  for  by  those  interest- 
ed in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  community. 
Almost  every  large  city  has,  within  its  boundaries,  areas 

67  Citv  Planning  Board,  Building  a  Better  Boston,  p.  1 
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that  have  become  definite  liabilities.  Dilapidated, 
substandard  housing  and  vacant  buildings  are  the  usual 
characteristics  of  such  areas.     Costing  the  municipal 
treasury  much  more  to  maintain  than  is  returned  through 
taxes,  the  financial  burden  is  shifted  onto  solvent 
properties  elsewhere. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  State  Board  of  Housing 
and  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
have  each  introduced  bills  into  the  current  session  of 
the  legislature.    These  are  called  "Urban  Redevelopment" 
bills  and  are  numbered  House  Bills  56  and  897,  respective- 
ly. 

Also,  after  intensive  study  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Community  Rehabilitation  which  included  representa- 
tion from  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the 
Boston  City  Planning  Board  has  evolved  a  similar  propo- 
sal.    This  was  submitted  to  a  Recess  Commission  of  the 
Legislature  which  is  studying  the  subject.  This 
Commission  is  now  completing  its  report  and  will  pro- 
ably  submit  a  third  bill. 

The  three  proposals  are  similar  in  that  they  provide 
that  private  corporations  may  undertake  the  acquisition, 
clearance,  replanning  and  redevelopment  of  specified 
areas.     Such  corporations  would  have  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  and,  in  two  of  the  bills,  certain  tax  privileges. 
In  return,  they  would  be  subject  to  state  and  local 
approval,  state  supervision,  and  a  limited  return  on 
investments. 

Directed  toward  post-war  operation,  the  proposals, 
if  successful,  would  go  far  toward  providing  employment 
and  a  field  for  private  investment  after  the  war. 
Several  other  states  have  already  enacted  some  form  of 
urban  redevelopment  acts  and  gtill  others  have  such 
measures  under  consideration. '0 

3.    City  Planning  Board 
The  Rehabilitation  study  by  the  City  Planning  Board 
started  in  October  1940  and  kept  it  as  a  major  activity  of 
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the  Board  throughout  the  year,  at  the  end  of  which  a  progress 

71 

report  was  published,  Building  a  Better  Boston. 

The  Board  holds  bi-monthly  meetings  to  which  the 
seventeen  chairmen  of  the  Local  Joint  Planning  Committees 
are  invited  and  the  problems  of  the  several  communities, 
as  well  as  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  are  discussed.  The 
City  Planning  Board  Committee  attends  local  Joint 
Planning  Committee  Meetings  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a 
close  liaison  between  them  and  the  city  government.  There 
is  a  South  End  Joint  Planning  Committee  which  interested 
South  End  people  are  invited  to.'* 

The  Small  Play  Space  Committee  on  which  members  of  the 
planning  Board  were  active  has  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  II 
of  the  Study.     This  Board  in  developing  the  Master  Plan  for 
the  City  of  Boston  has  a  post-war  program  planned  which  is 
too  colossal  to  consider  in  this  study. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  End  are  blessed  to  have 
the  services  of  so  many  social  agencies  at  their  disposal. 
In  an  effort  to  find  out  the  agencies'  functions  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  toward  them,  visits  were  made  as 
follows: 

4.    Public  Agencies 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
prohibits  specific  information  about  their  clients  being 
made  public,  only  impressions  were  received.     Summarized,  it 


is  believed  that  the  services  rendered  are  appreciated  and 
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that  it  is  a  question  of  poor  people  rather  than  bad  people. 
The  workers  of  the  various  departments  are  interested  in 
plans  being  made  so  that  medium-budget  families  will  have 
decent  places  to  live  in,  thereby  increasing  their  morals. 

5.  Private  Agencies 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  has  active  cases  in  the  New  York  Streets  and  is 
doing  rescue  work  where  necessary. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  knows  only  a 
few  of  the  residents  in  the  area  because  of  the  distance  and 
their  method  of  selection  of  members. 

The  Young  Men' s  Christian  Union  helps  the  children  of 
this  area  by  providing  camp  and  summer-out ihg  opportunities 
for  them. 

The  South  End  Boys'  Club  has  a  membership  of  forty-four 
from  the  New  York  Streets  and  their  facilities  are  used  re- 
gularly by  them. 

The  Family  Welfare  Society  not  only  supplements  family 
budgets  and  offers  professional  advice  to  the  residents  of 
the  New  York  Streets,  but  gives  vacation  opportunities  to 
the  children  and  guides  them  to  settlements  for  recreational 
and  educational  activities.     The  opinion  is  that  case  work 
is  not  hopeful  with  many  of  them  because  they  are  pathological 
before  they  are  contacted.    This  agency  encourages  families 
to  move  as  early  as  possible  from  the  area  and  considers  those 

families  who  Stay  there  not  interested  in  their  children  nor 
themselves . 

The  South  End  Day  Nursery  has  had  only  one  child  for  a 
period  of  five  days,  in  a  year,  from  the  New  York  Streets. 
The  mother  was  working  to  pay  for  furniture,  and  because  the 
child  was  not  clean  enough  to  he  allowed  to  he  with  other 
children,  he  was  withdrawn.     The  feeling  is  that  in  the 
past,  little  progress  was  made  with  residents  of  this  area 
because  of  their  poor  living  standards. 

The  Boston  Provident  Association  gives  both  relief  and 
advice  to  families  in  this  area  and  feels  that  its  home- 
makers'  services  are  effective  among  some  of  the  residents 
of  the  New  York  Streets. 

Hale  House,  Ellis  Memorial,  Lincoln  House,  and  Morgan 
Memorial  Settlements  offer  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities  to  the  children  and  adults  of  the  New  York 
Streets.     Hale  House  has  as  many  children  attending  activi- 
ties as  their  building  will  accommodate.     Lincoln  House  and 
Morgan  Memorial  have  a  number  of  members  from  this  area  but 
an  intensive  program  of  neighborhood  visiting  is  necessary 
to  keep  many  of  them  active  in  their  groups.     These  settle- 
ments are  continuously  working  among  the  people  of  this  area 
to  keep  them  interested  in  the  advantages  of  uniting  for 
social  action  to  remedy  some  of  the  physical  and  social  con- 
ditions in  their  streets.    Much  has  been  accomplished  through 


the  Lincoln  House  Neighborhood  Betterment  Association  in 
ridding  the  district  of  some  of  its  vices. 

6.  Health  Organizations 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  Social  Service  Department,  the 
Community  Health  Association  and  the  Public  Health  Department 
believe  that  as  far  as  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  the 
New  York  Street  area  permits,  they  conscientiously  try  to 
follow  their  advice.    Although  much  follow-up  work  has  to 
be  done,  when  these  people  understand  what  is  being  attempted 
for  their  physical  welfare,  they  respond. 

7.  Religious  Institutions 

Morgan  Memorial,  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  Church,  and  the 
Holy  Cross  Cathedral  are  the  most  prominent  Churches  in  this 
vicinity.     The  problem  in  all  three  is  getting  the  residents 
to  attend.    Each  have  religious  educational  workers  who 
visit  the  houses,  and  the  added  activities  to  church  visit- 
ing are  encouraging  many  to  attend  who  formerly  went  else- 
where.   The  Dover  Street  Mission;  the  Faith,  Hope  and  Love 
Mission;  and  the  Davis  Street  Industrial  Home  are  homes  of 
refuge  for  neighbors  and  homeless  men  who  go  for  the 
material  needs  of  life  as  well  as  the  spiritual.     Some  of 
these  people  are  rehabilitated  but  the  directors  feel  that 
many  take  advantage  of  their  hospitality. 


Chapter  V 
Conclusion 

Since  city  planning  is  now  finally  established  as  a 
technique  for  promoting  social  welfare,  the  New  York  Street 
Area  of  the  South  End  affords  an  excellent  occasion  for  the 
application  of  the  methods  of  city  planning  in  its  most 
advanced  form.     The  foregoing  study  of  its  social  deteriora- 
tion has  endeavored  to  pose  the  problem  of  possible  ameliora- 
tion. 

From  this  study,  certain  significant  factors  about  the 
area  stood  out: 

1.  The  land  was  filled  in  about  1845  and  developed  by 
the  South  Cove  Corporation  with  small  lots  twenty  by  forty- 
five  feet  facing  on  streets  only  thirty  feet  wide.    During  a 
land-boom  in  the  early  eighties,  the  individual  houses  were 
replaced  by  tenements  of  four  and  five  stories.    Now  the 
six  blocks  are  reverting  to  vacant  land. 

2.  The  city's  anticipated  indefinite  growth  has 
affected  the  overcrowding  of  available  housing  sits  in  this 
area.     It  was  primarily  established  as  multiple  dwelling 
space,  but  the  mixture  of  residential  with  commercial  pro- 
perty, which  produced  thereby  a  dual  character,  to  say 
nothing  of  anti-social  transient  dwellers,  led  to  its  de- 
terioration by  interfering  with  the  organization  of 
community  life.    The    area  was  developed  before  the  concept 


of  zoning  impinged  upon  American  social  thinking  as  a 
scientific  technique. 

3.  In  1924,  Boston  was  zoned  for  various  types  of  resi- 
dential, business  and  industrial  uses,  but  many  acres  held 
for  business  at  high  prices  were  not  needed  for  stores  and 
offices;  and  yet,  because  of  the  zoning,  they  were  less 
desirable  for  dwellings.    The  New  York  Street  Area  was  one 
of  this  group. 

4.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  population  owing  to  the 
stimulus  of  immigration,  at  first  chiefly  from  Ireland,  later 
from  Southern  Europe,  the  New  East,  and  Russia,  that  after 
the  construction  period  by  the  South  Cove  Association, 
1830-1845,  housing  and  other  environmental  factors  in  the 
New  York  Street  Area  of  the  South  End  began  to  decline. 
There  was  at  the  same  time,  little  or  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  absentee  landlords  to  undertake  property  improvement. 
The  area,  therefore,  began  to  assume  its  present  character 

of  dense  population  of  several  nationalities,  with  Italians, 
Greeks,  Polish  and  Russian  Jews,  and  Negroes  predominating. 
So  many  racial  traits  are  encountered  in  this  area  due  to 
the  diversity  of  backgrounds,  languages,  customs,  modes  and 
standards  of  living  that  the  foreign-born  participate  only 
in  limited  degrees  in  the  inclinations,  convictions  and 
conceptions  of  their  native-born  neighbors.    This  hetero- 
genous population  has  a  strong  tendency  toward  family  stabi- 


lity,  owing  to  the  Catholic  religious  faith  of  its  majority. 

5.  The  number  of  aliens  in  this  tract  without  papers 
is  one  third  of  the  total  foreign-born  white  population 
twenty-one  years  and.  over.    Language  difficulties  and  illi- 
teracy are  prevalent  among  this  group  depending  on  age. 

6.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  population  in  the  area  would 
be  considered  aged  according  to  the  1935  Massachusetts  State 
Census  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Population. 

7.  Most  of  the  residents  are  unskilled  workers,  there- 
fore marginal.  Their  limited  economic  resources  leave  them 
unprepared  to  meet  hard  times,  reverses,  loss  of  positions 
and  sickness.  Personalities,  reactions  and  points  of  view 
are  conditioned  by  the  occupations  many  of  these  residents 
are  forced  through  circumstances  to  accept,  or  select  from 
choice. 

8.  Hone  of  the  houses  in  the  New  York  Street  Area  were 
constructed  within  the  last  two  decades.    This  was  evidence 
of  deterioration,  because  statistics  of  new  construction  are 
pertinent  indices  of  the  present  and  future  solidarity  of  an 
area.    The  rents  are  low,  ranging  from  $15.02  to  $16.48,  but 
when  they  are  compared  with  the  conveniences  which  the 
tenants  receive  for  their  money,  they  are  exorbitant.  Home 
ownership  is  negligible.    All  houses  needed  repairs. 

9.  There  are  no  settlement    houses  in  the  New  York 
Street  Area.     Hale  House,  Lincoln  House,  Morgan  Memorial, 
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The  South  End  Boys'  Club,  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  Church  and  The 
Holy  Cross  Cathedral  are  used  as  recreational  facilities  hy 
some  of  these  children  at  the  risk  of  serious  accidents 
through  heavy  traffic  encountered  on  the  following  main 
thoroughfares:    Harrison  Avenue,  Washington  Street  and 
Shawmut  Avenue.     Inadequate  play  space  in  existing  facili- 
ties left  unremedial  the  hazards  of  street  playing.  Recrea- 
tion for  older  persons  was  observed  to  be  equally  limited 
in  variety,  with  places  dispensing  intoxicating  liquors 
overwhelmingly  preponderating. 

10.     Only  one  place  of  religious  worship  exists  within 
the  area,  and  this  is  a  Synagogue  on  Oswego  Street. 

The  major  factors  in  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
area  were  instanced  as:     traffic  hazards  due  to  location, 
instability  of  the  soil  which  is  made  land,  deteriorated 
buildings  without  modern  mechanical  devices  for  personal 
protection,  lack  of  sanitation  through  non- enforcement  of 
laws  of  proper  disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse  material, 
abundance  of  rats  and  other  vermin,  low  property  valuations, 
rentals  greatly  in  excess  of  services  rendered  by  landlords 
and  tax- foreclosures. 

The  deterioration  of  the  people  was  shown  in  prostitu- 
tion, gambling  and  homosexuality;  maladjustment  of  personali- 
ty because  of  little  police  protection  and  number  of  habita- 
tions of  vice;  alcoholic  indulgence;  high  incidence  of 
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tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality;  truancy  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

It  was  shown  that  the  city  government  has  made  definite 
attempts  to  prevent  this  deterioration  and  to  foster  rehabi- 
litation, as  has  the  state  government,  through  legislation. 
Public  and  private  welfare  agencies,  health  organizations 
and  religious  institutions  are  active  in  the  area  in  supply- 
ing their  varied  needs  according  to  their  functions. 

A  more  fertile  field  for  the  immediate  application  of 
the  best  principles  of  city  planning  could  hardly  be  found 
than  that  which  is  included  in  the  New  York  Street  Area  of 
the  South  End.     Its  poignant  needs  so  vividly  illustrated, 
the  wishes  of  its  law-abiding  inhabitants  for  approved  social 
intercourse,  and  their  deep-seated  desires  for  this  area  to 
become  a  respectable,  contributing  force  in  the  city  of 
which  it  is  a  part;  all  of  these  unite  in  an  appeal  for  the 
remedies  which  proper  city  planning  can  afford.     It  should 
not  be  denied.  ' 


Approved, 


Dean 
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APPENDIX 


Name  of  Agency? 
Location? 

Purpose  of  Program? 


Approximate  number  of  neighbors  from  the  New  York  Street 
Area  served  by  your  agency  over  a  period  of  a  year? 


Attitudes  of  clients  (patients  and  members)  served  from 
this  area  towards  the  functions  of  your  agency? 


Progress  made  by  your  agency  in  carrying  out  the  purpose 
with  these  clients?    Any  difficulties? 


Could  your  agency  have  done  more  in  treatment  with  them? 
If  so,  why  was  it  not  carried  through? 


8.    Your  opinion  of  the  people  who  live  in  this  area  in  the 
light  of  the  program  which  you  are  attempting  to  carry- 
through  with  them. 


9.    From  your  contacts  with  the  people  in  this  area,  do  you 
feel  that  better  economic  opportunities  would  improve 
their  present  standard  of  living? 


10.  Do  you  feel  that  if  these  people  were  living  in  this 
same  area  but  in  better  houses  with  all  modern  conven- 
iences that  the  social  problems  which  brings  them  to 
your  agency  would  lessen? 


11.  Have  you  plans  at  present  or  for  the  future  to  make 
your  agency  more  useful  to  the  people  in  this  area? 
Please  explain  fully. 
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12.  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  needs  in  this  neighbor- 
hood? 


13.  Do  you  believe  that  any  type  of  concerted  action  in 
this  neighborhood  would  be  effective?    If  so,  what? 
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